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MYTiIS AND LEGENDS OF THE CATLOLTQ OF VAN- 
COUVER ISLAND. 


[PRONUNCIATION—k, a gutteral k, similar to kr; q, the Ger- 
man ch in bach; ¢, 4 in thick; c, sk in shoe; tl, an exploded 1.] 


The Catloltq are the most northern one among the tribes be- 
longing to the group which I call the Coast Salish. They are 
called Momoks by the tribes of Kwa’kiutl lineage, and live at the 
present time in Comox, a place on the east coast of Vancouver 
Island. During the eighteenth century they occupied the coast 
of Johnson Strait as far as Qusam (Salmon River), but after contin- 
ued wars with the Lékwiltoy, a group oftribes of Kwakiutl lineage, 
and the total extermination of several allied tribes who spoke the 
same language, they wandered southward and joined the Pentlatc, 
in whose territory their present village is situated. The language 
of the Pentlatc belongs to the same stock to which the Catloltq 
belongs, Of the former tribe only two or three families are ex- 
tant, who have intermarried with Catloltq. Therefore it is some- 
what difficult to determine which customs and legends originally 
belonged to the Catloltq and which to the Pentlatc. 

The customs of the Catloltq very much resemble those of the 
Lékwiltoy, and it is evident that they borrowed many usages 
from the latter tribe. In the following pages I intend to relate 
several myths and legends of the Catloltq and to point out their 
similarities to tales of neighboring tribes. 


THE LEGEND OF KUMSNOOTL, 


Kumsnootl (i. e. our elder brother) descended from heaven and 
wandered all over the earth, accompanied by Pa (the raven), 
Kaiq, (the mink), and Tséceletl, (a small bird). Once upon a 
time they met a man called Moalawaisit. He knew that Kums- 
ndotl would come to his house and wanted to kill him. Forthat 
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purpose he made a large pile of wood in his house and invited 
Kumsnootl and Pa for dinner. When they had entered the house 
he lighted the fire and threw both his guests into the roaring 
flames, Kumsnootl, however, slipped into a log and prevented 
its catching fire, although the wood was ablaze all around it; the 
raven made his escape through the smoke hole. After the fire 
had burnt down, Kumsnootl left the log in which he had been 
hidden; he threw a magic herb upon Moalawaisit, who was trans- 
formed into stone. 

And Kumsnootl pursued his way. At Qusam (Salmon River) 
he met Cogénéus, who was covered all over with mouths, and 
laughing incessantly, made as much noise as though hundreds 
of men were talking and laughing. When Kumsnootl saw him 
he said: “It is not good that you make so much noise,” and 
transformed him into a stone, which may be seen at Qusam up 
to this day. 

He pursued his way. After a short while he met a man 
called Koma (Gadus sp.), who was a mighty sorcerer. Kums- 
ndotl said unto his companion: “Don’t let us approach him; I 
am afraid of him.” Then Koma laughed and said: “Why are 
you afraid of me? Is it because Iam a mighty sorcerer? I do 
not hurt anybody, I only enjoy the fine weather.” Kumsnootl, 
however, who feared some mischief, flung him into the sea. He 
transformed him into a fat fish with a short tail, and said: “As 
you have been a mighty sorcerer man shall use you for curing 
the sick.” Therefore the fat of the fish is boiled out and used 
for medicine. 

And Kumsnootl went to 46djomen. There he met a woman 
who sang to the mountain Kokuanan, which is near by: “Oh, move 
aside that I may look past you. My cheeks are sore with the 
tears that have run down them, for sorrow that I cannot look 
past you.” When Kumsnootl arrived the mountain Kokuanan 
was ashamed of its unkindness and moved aside. 


After having travelled a while Kumsnootl reached a place 
where a monster of the shape of a huge squid lived ina lake. It 
devoured every person who dared to fetch water from the lake. 
All the people had died of thirst. An old man and his grandson 
were the only survivors. Every day the old man went to the 
Island of Mitlnatc and caught a supply of red cod. He boiled 
out the fat and they used it instead of water. When Kumsnootl 
heard of these events he resolved to kill the monster. He or- 
dered his companions to start a fire and to throw flat stones into 
it. After they had become red-hot he put one upon his head for 
a hat and covered his whole body with the others. Then he 
took a bucket, descended to the lake and played in the water to 
attract the monster’s attention. It rose at once to the surface 
and stretched out its long arms intending to drag Kumsnootl 
into the depths, but as soon as its suckers touched the red-hot 
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stones they fell off. When the squid discovered that it could not 
overcome Kumsnootl it jumped upon his head and it had almost 
conquered him. The hot stone, however, which Kumsnootl 
wore on his head, saved him and killed the monster. Kumsndotl 
cut it to pieces and threw the latter into the sea speaking: “As 
you have eaten men, henceforth men shall eat of you.” They 
were transformed into squids. He flung the stomach upon the 
land where it was transformed into a large boulder; the head he 
sunk into the sea near Cape Mudge, where it still produces dan- 
gerous whirlpools and rapids. 

And Kumsnootl took his paint pot and painted all men with 
gay colors and transformed them into birds. While he was thus 
occupied Pa cried: “Oh, that is nice, paint me too, but I want 
to look gay and pretty.” Kumsnootl got angry and painted him 
all black. Therefore the raven is black. 


At that time the tide flowed always in the same direction 
through Seymour Narrows, Kumsnootl made it turn twice every 
day. 


All tribes of Vancouver Island have legends similar to this 
one. The Kwakiutl tell of Manikila, the wanderer, the Son of 
God; the Cowitchin of Qals, the great transformer; while among 
the Nitinat his name is Alis. I have treated of these traditions 
at another place (Globus 1888, No. 10), and a comparison of the 
various myths shows that almost every single adventure of the 
Manikila of the Kwakiutl is alsotold of Kumsnootl. I heard two 
exploits of the latter told by the Catloltq, which, however, I did 
not tell here, as they are identical with the respective tales of the 
Kwakiutl, They refer to the origin of the deer and of the grouse. 
There is one important difference between the legend as told by 
the Cowitchin and Catloltq, and as recorded among the Kwakiutl. 
The former consider him as the Deity or as the son of the Deity 
who wandered all over the earth and returned to heaven; the 
latter also believe that he is a son of the Deity who came from 
heaven and reached the earth at Cape Scott. But, at the same 
time, they consider him the ancestor of a gens of the Nakom- 
kilis, a tribe of the Kwakiutl. In this respect the information I 
received differs from that of Dr. Dawson,* who says that Manikila 
was not the ancestor of any gens. 

It is very remarkable that the raven and the mink should be 
Kumsnootl’s companions, as the former is the creator of the tribes 
of the northern part of the Northwest coast, while the latter is 
considered the son of the sun by the Kwakiutl. Evidently, the 
fact that they accompany the Deity on his wanderings is due to 
an influence of these ideas of the northern tribes. James Deans, 
in the March number of this journal, asserts that the Cowitchin 





*Transactions Roy. Soc, Can., 1887. 
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also consider the raven the creator. I cannot confirm this infor- 
mation. After a very thorough inquiry among the Catloltq, 
Pentlatc, Snanaimuq and Cowitchin I found that a few men 
have heard the legend told by the neighboring tribes, but that it 
does not belong to their own mythology. As all the southern 
tribes called the sun the Deity, it is evident that the legend of 
the sun as created by the raven cannot form part of their myth- 
ology. 
I heard the following sun myths told by the Catloltq. 


THE GUM AND THE SUN. 


A long time ago the gum was a blind man called Momhanatc. 
As he could not endure the heat of the sun he fished at night. 
Early in the morning, when the day began to dawn, his wife 
called him saying: “Come home, the sun is going to rise.” Thus 
he returned before it grew warm. Once upon a time his wife 
slept too long, and when she awoke she saw that it was daylight. 
She ran to the beachandcried: “Oh Momhanatc! come home, the 
sun is high up in the sky.” Momhanatc hastened to reach home 
but it was too late. The hot rays of the sun made him melt ere, ' 
he was able to reach the shore. Then his two sons were sad and 
they said unto one another: “What shall we do? We will 
avenge the death of our father.””. And they resolved to climb up 
into the sky and to kill the sun. They went to the place where 
the sun rises and began to shoot their arrows toward the sky. 
The first arrow stuck in the sky. The second arrow hit the 
notch of the first one and stuck in it. Thus they continued 
until a long chain was formed reaching from heaven to earth. 
The elder brother shook it to test its strength. When he found 
it safe and sound they climbed up to heaven. After having 
reached the sky they killed the sun with their arrows. Then 
theythought: What shall we do next? And the elder brother 
said, “ Let us become the sun,” and he asked the younger one. 
“Where do you intend to go?” The latterresponded: “I will 
go to the night, go you to the day!” and the younger one be- 
came the moon, the elder one the sun. 

Here is another tradition refering to the sun. I shall tell it 
in two different forms. The first I obtained from a woman, the 
second from an old man. 

TLAIM. 


There was a mighty chief in heaven named Tlaiy. He had 
two beautiful daughters and many youths came to woe them. 
Tlaix, however, killed all their suers, At the same time there 
lived a mighty chief on earth, called Aiélen (i. e. fair weather), 
who had two sons. Early in the morning the youths used to go 
into the woods, and when their father asked them what they were 
going to do there, they said that they wanted to light a large 
fire. But they did not speak the truth. In reality they dug out 
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fern roots and ate them, At last they had eaten so much that 
the fine roots began to grow out of the interstices between their 
fingers. When Aiélen saw this he got angry and said: “Do 
not waste your time with useless occupations. You had better 
go and marry Tlaix’s daughters. Don’t you know that all 
youths woo them?” Then the brothers took their bows and flew 
arrows against the sky. Thus they made a chain reaching from 
the sky to the earth. The elder brother shook it in order to try 
its strength. When he found that it was firm and strong the 
youths climbed up and having crept through a hole in the 
heavenly vault, found themselves in Tlaiy’s land. They founda 
trail which they followed, and while wandering they spoke unto 
one another: “We will marry Tlaix’s daughters and make him 
ashamed of himself.” Aiélen thought his sons were dead, and he 
cried with grief. 

After the young men had gonea short while they met a num- 
ber of blind women who sat around a fire and cooked a meal of 
young sprouts (feyciz). When the meal was ready one of them 
distributed it among the rest. The elder brother stepped upon 
her blanket while the younger took the full dishes from her 
hands and put them in the fold of his blanket. When the woman 
had distributed all the food she asked hercompanions: “ Have 
you all had yourshare?” They replied: “No, you did not give 
us anything.” Then she knew that somebody had taken the 
dishes from her and she said: “A stranger must be here who 
took the dishes out of my hand,” and all the women said: “Oh 
stranger, have mercy upon us, take the blindness from our eyes.” 
The brothers chewed certain roots and spit into the eyes of the 
women. Then their eyesight was restored; they were trans- 
formed into ducks and flew away, The one alone, upon whose 
blanket the young man had stepped, was unable to fly away. He 
asked her: “ Where is Tlaiy’s home? We want to marry his 
daughters,” The duck replied: “ Tlaix is a bad man; he kills 
all the suers of his daughters, If you really intend to marry 
them you had better see your grandfather first. He will give 
you medicine that you may not be conquered by Tlaix.” 

The youths followed the duck’s advice. They went on and ar- 
rived at the house of their grandfather Pacin (Oneleg, the crane). 
As he was not in they went in search of him. On their 
way they met the snake and took its blanket. When they 
descried their grandfather standing at a brook, where he was 
fishing, they assumed the shape of salmon by putting on the 
blanket of the snake. They swam to the place where their grand- 
father stood holding his harpoon ready for flinging it. When 
they came near him they stopped swimming. As soon as 
he saw the two salmon he flung his harpoon at them, hit both 
with a single stroke and pulled them on shore. While he turned 
around to get his fish club, intending to kill the fish, they trans- 
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formed themselves into his grandsons and laughed heartily as 
they had thus deceived their grandfather. “Oh, my grandsons” 
said Pacin, “where do you come from, where are you going?” 
“We want to marry Tlaix’s daughters,” replied the youths, 
“Thenaccompany me to my home, that I may make you strong,” 
said Oneleg. He led the way and the young men followed him. 
When they arrived he said: “First, Tlaix will offer you a por- 
cupine for a seat. Sit down on this stone that you may be able 
to stand the test.” Thus speaking he let them sit down on a 
slab of slate, and their seats were transformed into stone. He 
anointed their bodies with the juice of a magic herb, and threw a 
black stone (sesais, basalt) into the fire, and when it had become 
red hot he pulled it out with a pair of tongs and placed it into 
the mouths of the youths. Before doing so he had ordered them 
to make a quick jump as soon as he would let go the stone. 
They obeyed, and the stone fell through them without doing any 
harm,* ° ° He showed them the way to Tlaix’s 
well and told shen that they would find the girls there. 


Here they climbed a tree and sat waiting on the branches. 
After a short while the girls came out of the house singing: 
“Not Tléqélen’s (Bad weather) sons shall be our husbands, 
Aiélen’s sons shall come and marry us.” The young men were 
very glad when they heard this song. On the following morn- 
ing the girls again came to the well to fetch water. When they 
stooped they saw the images of the youths in the water and they 
began to cry, as they believed they were dead and lay on the 
bottom of the well. One of tlie youths spit into the water to 
attract their attention, and now they saw the two young men sit- 
ting on the branches of the tree and their hearts were glad. The 
youths jumped down; the elder one toek the elder of the sisters, 
the younger the younger, and they went together into the house. 


* * * * * * * * * 


They reached the house and Tlaix offered them a porcupine 
for a seat, As their seats were of stone they were not hurt. 
Then he put some red-hot stones into their mouths. They gave 
a high jump, as their grandfather had taught them, and they 
were not hurt, The hearts of the girls were glad when they saw 
that Aiélen’s sons had stood the test. In the night the young 
men made the girls bite the wedges and shea turned out their 
teeth, * When, on the 
next morning, Tlaix hea that the _m were still alive, he got 
very angry and resolved to do away with them in some other 
way. 

He had hewn down a tree and was oye in — it into 


*The stars take the place of certain expressions which are not suitable for publica 
tion.—EDITOR. 
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boards. One day he asked his sons-in-law to help him. They, 
however, suspected his bad intents and went first into the woods 
to their grandfather, Tamtam (a bird), and asked him for his 
blanket. He gave it to them. This and white and red paint 
they took along to the tree. When they arrived they saw that 
Tlaix was about to split the tree by means of wedges. He began 
to ram in a new wedge and suddenly he let go his stone hammer 
which fell right into the opencrack. Heasked the youths: “Oh, 
crawl in there and get my hammer.” They did as they were 
bidden. Assoon as they had entered the crack Tlaiyx pushed 
out the wedge, and the tree snapped together with great force. 
The youths, however, put on Tamtam’s blanket and flew away in 
the shape of birds, while they left the paint in thetree. Thelatter 
oozed out of the crack, and Tlaix believed it to be the brains and 
the blood of the youths. He returned home full of joy that he 
had killed his sons-in-law. What was his surprise when he found 
them sitting safe and sound by the side ofthe fire. Hewasdeeply 
ashamed. 

And he thought again and again, how he might be able to 
kill his sons-in-law. Early one morning he flung his dog into 
the sea and transformed it into a diver. Then he called the 
young men, who were still asleep, and said: ‘Come here and 
catch yon bird.” The brothers took bow and arrows, ran to the 
beach and shot the diver. But, although they hit him again and 
again, they were unable to kill him, and he gradually swam away 
from the beach. Tlaiyx said: “Launch your little boat and 
pursue him. You will easily get hold of him.” They obeyed 
him and pursued the bird, which led them far into the sea, Then 
Tlaix summoned the wind and a heavy gale arose which threat- 
ened to destroy the boat. The youths, however, began to sing 
and beat the time on the gunwale. At once it was calm and fairall 
around the boat; for they were Aiélen’s (Fair weather)sons. They 
returned home and, although the gale was raging furiously, calms 
prevailed wherever their boat went. 


The youths resolved to take revenge upon Tlaiy if he should 
attempt again to harm them. The next morning Tlaix called 
them: ‘ Come along, we will go red cod fishing,” The young 
men first called upon their grandfather, Mulsyuls, (a diver), and 
borrowed his blanket. Besides this they took along some gum 
which they moulded into whales, sharks and sea-lions. When 
they had arrived on the fish-bank Tlaiy was the first to throw his 
hook. The young menthought: “Oh, might the hook catch 
the bottom of the sea.” They had hardly thought so when 
Tlaiy’s hook became entangled among the seaweed and boulders 
of the ground. Now they threw their gum into the sea and the 
little figures were transformed into whales, sharks and sea-lions, 
which played all around Tlaiy’s boat. The young men assumed 
the shape of divers and returned home. 
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Tlaix was so much frightened when he saw all this, * * * 
that he felt very sick. He lay in the house near his fire that was 
burning low, as his supply of wood was well nigh exhausted. He 
sent his sons-in-laws into the woods to fetch fuel. They obeyed 
and went to see their grandfather, the woodpecker. They asked 
him: “ Let the bark of the tree fall down.” The woodpecker 
complied with their request and a large piece of bark fell down. 
They carried it home and broke it into many pieces. They gave 
a small fragment to Tlaiy’s youngest son and bid him take it to 
his father. The boy obeyed. When Tlaix saw how little it was 
they had given him he got very angry, for he wanted to have as 
much as possible for making a large fire. When his son, how- 
ever, began to break up the bark, it rapidly increased and fin- 
ally filled the whole house. 

One day Tlaix longed to have cranberries, although it was 
midwinter, The young men went to see their. grandfather 
(another water-fowl) and asked him to whistle. He complied 
with their request, and when he whistled the shrubs began to 
sprout. When he continued whistling they began to blossom, 
and at last they bore fruit. The young men gathered a small 
bucketful and carried it home. Then they ate away as their 
hearts desired. When Tlaiy saw this he asked for some berries. 
His sons-in-law gave him a small dish full—but when he began 
to eat he found that the dish never became empty. At last he 
got impatient and flung the dish to the ground. At once a 
cranberry-bush grew out of his navel. 

Another day Tlaiy asked the young men to catch the wood- 
pecker. They went to their grandfather, the woodpecker, and when 
they carried him home they whispered in his ear: ‘“ Pick out 
Tlaix’s eyes, but torment him first.” When they arrived in the 
house the woodpecker hopped upon Tlaix’s stomach and began 
picking. Gradually he proceeded toward his head contin- 
ually picking him. At last he arrived at his head and although 
Tlaiy turned his head to the right and to the left to escape the 
woodpecker the latter picked out his eyes. 

Finally Tlaiy wanted to have the Aihos (the double-headed 
snake), which was to kill the brothers. The younger one caught 
it and while carrying it home whispered in itsear: “ Kill Tlaix.” 
The Aihos obeyed. One of its heads devoured him, beginning 
at the head, the other beginning at the seat. Thus he died. The 
brothers threw his corpse down upon the earth. 
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TLAIN. 


{Another Version of the Tradition.] 


Two young men, the sons of Aiélen, (Aiélen is the name of 
the sun when spoken of as a human being), went in their boat to 
catch birds. When they had left the land far behind they com- 
menced flying their arrows toward the sky and continued to do 
so until a chain of arrows was formed reaching from the sky to 
the earth. The elder brother rose and shook the chain. When 
he found it firm and strong he said to his brother: “I shall 
climb up into the sky. Stay you here. Do not mourn for me, 
but go home, climb upon the roof of the house and play and be 
joyful.” Then he began to climb up and ere long he had disap- 
peared from his brother’s view. The latter returned home 
and spoke to Aiélen: “I hav2 lost my elder brother. I donot 
know what has become of him, and I tear he is dead,” and all 
the people who heard this cried with sorrow. He, however, 
climbed upon the roof of the house and played and was joyful, 
for he knew that his brother was in the sky. 

When the elder brother had arrived there he found a road 
leading through a beautiful level country. Far away he saw 
smoke rising. When he came near he saw the squid, which 
lay comfortably near the fire and chewed gum. The youth 
asked him, “Oh, give me some gum?” The squid answered: 
“ What do you want to do with it? ‘You cannot use the gum 
for your teeth.” The youth, however, said again: “Oh, give 
me some gum and your blanket.” Then the squid gave him 
both. 

The youth went on. Soon he saw smoke rising at a distant 
place. When he came near he found a number of blind women 
sitting around a fire, (etc., see p. 205.) He asked the duck that 
was unable to make her escape, “ Where is Tlaiy’s house? 1 
want to marry his daughter.” Theduck replied: ‘Follow this 
road; then you will find a lake in which the girls use to swim. 
Tlaiy has four daughters. Mind that you do not marry any of 
the elder ones, ° ° ’ Marry the youngest one.” 
The youth was glad when he heard this news and strolled on. 
After awhile he met the woodpecker, who gave him the same 
information. 

Finally he reached a lake. Here he put on the blanket of the 
squid and thus assumed the shape of that animal. Soon he 
heard the girls coming and singing: ‘ Oh, I wish the sun’sson 
might come and take me for his wife.” They arrived at the 
pond where the youth lay waiting inthe shape of asquid. The 
first to see him was the eldest of the sisters, Yinisay (derived 
trom yints, tooth). She became frightened and cried: ‘“ Ha! 
who is this here? The other sisters, on seeing him, spoke to 
one another: “Let us take him home. He shail be our slave. 
When father goes deer-hunting, he shall assist him.” Yinisak 
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tried to lift him, but the squid held firm to the ground by means 
ot his suckers, so that she was unable to move him. he sec- 
ond sister and the third also tried to lift him, but they could not 
move him. At last the youngest made an attempt and the squid 
let go nis hold. So she carried him to the house and deposited 
him in in front of the door. 

The girls entered the house and said to their father: “We 
have found a slave for you in the woods.” Tlaiy asked: “ Where 
is he?” “ We left him in front of the house,” replied the daugh- 
ters. Then Tlaiy asked them to bring the slave in Yinisay 
was the first to go, but she was unable to lift him. He also re- 
sisted the second and the third, but he followed the youngest. 
She placed him near the fire. When Tlaiy and his daughters 
were eating salmon the girls threw the bones at him, but he 
accepted only those which the youngest offered him. At night 
time he stealthily slipped into the youngest girl’s room; he 
threw off the squid’s blanket, and now she saw that he was the 
shining sun. He said: “I am Aielea’s son. I know you are 
better than your sisters, therefore I want to have you for my 
wife. But you shall not throw food at me as at a dog; give it to 
me in a dish.” When daylight came on, he again put on the 
blanket of the squid and lay down near the fire. Again Yinisay 
and her sisters flung fish-bones at him. He, however, did not 
mind them, but turned to the youngest among the sisters, who 
offered him food in a dish, as he had asked her. At night time 
he went again into her room, where he took off his blanket. 

The next morning the men were going deer-hunting, and said 
to one another: “We will place the squid in the stern of the 
boat. He shall be our steersman.” They asked Yinisay to 
carry him into the boat, but she and the two other sisters were 
unable to lift him, while the youngest carried him readily into 
the boat. When they had arrived at the place where they in- 
tended to start hunting, Tlaiy ordered the squid to watch the 
boat and particularly the rope by which it was tied to the shore. 
Then they went hunting, and the squid remained alone in the 
boat. He had the woodpecker hidden in his blanket, and whis- 
pered to him: “Fly to the tops of the trees and give the deer a 
warning that they may run away.” The woodpecker obeyed, 
the deer escaped and the hunters returned empty-handed. They 
went home. When the girls tried to carry the squid back to 
the house, only the youngest was able to lifthim. He spent the. 
night with her. 

The next day the men went deer-hunting and took the squid 
along as steersman. They left him in charge of the boat, and 
again he sent out the wood-pecker to warn the deer. Then he 
threw off the blanket and sat upright in the stern of the boat. 
He shone bright as the sun. Tlaiy and the other hunters re- 
turned empty-handed. When Tlaiy saw the sun in his boat he 
became frightened. He cried: “I will give you my eldest 
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daughter for wife.” The young man shook his shoulders and the 
boat moved far off from the shore. Tlaiy cried: “I will give 
you my second daughter.” Again the youth shook his shoulders 
and the boat moved still farther off from the shore. He also de- 
clined the third daughter, but when Tlaiy offered his youngest 
daughter he shook his shoulders and the boat returned to the 
shore. The next time when they went deer-hunting he whis- 
pered to the woodpecker: “Call all deer hither to the sea.” The 
woodpecker obeyed; the deer came and tumbled down the steep 
rocks and lay dead on the beach. While all the other hunters 
had not got a single deer, the young man had a full boat-load, 
and when the others returned he had finished dissecting his 
spoils. 

P When Yinisay saw him she wanted to have him for her hus- 
band. She said: “Oh, look, mother, doesn’t he look just like 
the sun °” and she carefully arranged her bedin order to attract 
him. The second and the third sister did the same thing. The 
youngest, however, did not mind him at all. Then Yinisay and 
her two sisters invited him to come into the house. He, how- 
ever, remained in the boat until the youngest called him. Then 
he took her publicly for his wife. 

Tlaiy, however, intended to kill his son-in-law. He went into 
the woods to split a tree. (See p. 207. A woodpecker flies out 
of the crack and passes close by Tlaiy’s eyes. He was the 
young man.) The youth resolved to take revenge upon Tlaiy, 
and asked his wife: “Do you know what Tlaiy is afraid of ?” 
She replied: “ He is afraid of whales and other large sea ani- 
mals.” On the next day, Tlaiy and his son-in-law went red 
cod fishing. The young man chewed the gum that the squid 
had given to him and put it into the sea. It was at once trans- 
formed into whales and sea-lions. (See p. 207.) 


Dr. Franz Boas. 
New York, March, 1888. 
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EPITOME OF PREHISTORIC ARCHAZOLOGY IN WEST- 
ERN EUROPE. 


FIFTH PAPER, 
EUROPEAN EDUCATION IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


I have already remarked that the public interest in prehistoric 
anthropology was greater in Europe than in the United States. 
I have mentioned the number of societies organized, the govern- 
mental and municipal, as well as private museums, are greater 
three than here. I also remark the greater number (apparently) 
of individuals paying attention to the science. Judges and law- 
yers are more ready to spend their vacations in this pursuit. 
The medical fraternity are more interested in this science in 
Europe than in the United States. The priesthood number 
some of the most ardent anthropologists, while tradesmen, and 
even the peasant tiller of soil, have a knowledge of the imple- 
ments of the prehistoric man which 1s gratifying to the foreigner. 

This public interest manifests itself first in the attention to, 
search for, and recognition of the implements, and evidences of 
the existence of the prehistoric man; and, second, that these evi- 
dences are not so much for curiosity as for use in the scientific 
study of the man himself. A marked difference in the two coun- 
tries in regard to this science, is that in Europe the public inter- 
est is attracted towards the existence of the man of much greater 
antiquity than seems to be the fashion in the United States. The 
man of the paleolithic age attracts most attention and gives most 
interest in Europe, while in the United States he seems to have 
been neglected by the scientific world, except by a party almost 
insignificant in number. Even more: the question of man in an 
earlier epoch, called the Fo/tthigue, during the tertiary period 
has occupied much time and been a serious topic in the discus- 
sions of the International Anthropological Congresses from 1867 
to 1880, and of the last three meetings of the French association 
for the advancement of science. The European governments also 
take more—I will not say greater—interest in the science. The 
United States government maintains the scientific institutions at 
Washington in an entirely worthy and not a belittling manner, 

ut the European governmental interest is manifested in their 
ttention to details. Thus in their laws for the purchase and pro- 
ection of monuments; in their establishment and purchases for 
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museums ; in their aid to private societies; in their sending into 
foreign countries commmissions intended to study their arche- 
ology and anthropology. 

Not as a list, but taken at hazard and‘as illustrations, I may 
cite the following: Denmark sent Dr. Miiller to Greece and 
Russia in 1881; Germany maintains her Archzologic Institute 
permanently at Rome, and principally the scientific school at 
Naples; England sends Mr. Theodore Bent to the islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago. 

France organized in 1876 a commission, under the minister of 
public instruction and beaux art, on voyages and missions, scien- 
tific and literary. This commission is composed of forty-six 
members, renewable each year. Permit me to give a list of the 
scientific missions sent out from France by this commission in 
the year 1884-5, viz: M. Doctor Poussie, to Australia and In- 
dia, to make studies in ethnography and natural history; M. 
Doctor Le Bon to India, to study the primitive architecture; M. 
Paul Roud, to Lake Copais to gather scientific collections des- 
tined for the government; M. C. Robat, mission scientific in 
Russia, Lapland and Spitzbergen; M. Jules Monsier, archzo- 
logic researches in Caucasus; M. Brau de Saint-Pol-Lias to 
Malacca and Sumatra, to study and make collections in ethnog- 
raphy and natural history; M. E, Gauthier to Turkey in Asia 
and to Persia, for researches in natural history and anthropology. 

It will be inutile to continue this list through the subsequent 
year—they would be much the same, and I only give such as I 
have as illustrations of the interest taken by the governments in 
these scientific matters. 

Mr. E. Cartailhac has just published his report of his mission 
to Spain and Portugal in 1880-81 to examine and study the 
prehistoric ages of these countries and compare them with those 
of France, It forms a beautiful volume of 348 pages, 400 en- 
gravings and 4 full page planotypes. The result of Weier’s 
mission to Peru has also just been published in an equally beau- 
tiful and complete volume. 

The United States maintains her geologic survey and bureau 
of ethnology, and sends parties of scientific explorers each year 
among the Indians to the far West, and possibly to Alaska. But 
these are all within our own country, and the United States is 
bound to do it, while the European governments send their ex- 
ploring parties to toreign countries. I am informed that even in 
our own country, especially Alaska, some European govern- 
ments, notably Germany, are our most persistent and determined 
competitors, and oftimes winners, in obtaining information and 
in purchasing ethnographic material. 

I do not say these things invidiously against my own country, 
nor yet am I influenced by that most detestable fashion prevail- 
ing in some quarters, of lauding everything foreign, because it 
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is foreign. I would tell the plain truth, and while, I trust, not 
puffed up with vain boasting of my own country, I hope I have 
enough good sense to see that we are not possessed of a// the 
virtues, and so I think we should be willing to obtain whatever 
of benefit we may from the examples of foreigners whenever we 
can. 

Our country may be younger and not so well settled or 
studied as the foreign countries, but I hope we are past pleading 
our youth as an excuse for any shortcomings, real or imaginary. 
We’ are old enough, mature enough, rich enough, and have 
enough of talent, capacity, and good taste, that we may fairly 
and without arrogance aspire to be the equal of any nation on 
earth, whether in politics, law, literature, science, cr even in art. 
And to finish this idea, I wish to place on record my testimony 
in favor of the good work done by the government institutions 
at Washington, as well as the private organizations and museums 
throughout the country, They have an opportunity to study 
the archzology of our prehistoric peoples, who with their tribes, 
customs, languages, etc., are now fast passing away, and as this 
opportunity exists it becomes a duty, and this duty performed 
becomes a credit, an honor; unperformed, becomes a disgrace. 
All honor to those persons, societies and institutions which are 
engaged in the performance of this duty. 

France has had for many years a commission of thirty or more 
members for the care and preservation of historic monuments 
and the purchase, if need be. The Society of Anthropology at 
Paris, in 1878, took the initiative to procure a like commission 
for like purposes with respect of prehistoric monuments. M. 
Henri Martin, senateur, was then president of the society, and 
to him was confided the care of the project, He was successful, 
and a commission of members was appointed, some of whom 
were named by the society, of which Mr. Henri Martin was 
president, which position he held until his death. M. de Mortil- 
let succeeded him. The report of this commission has been 
made to the legislature and a list of prehistoric monuments given of 
which the commission recommended the purchase. These mon- 
uments are given in detail, which I have summarized, viz: 140 
menhirs, 198 dolmens, 25 cromlechs, 11 aligments, with pol- 
ishing stones, adlees couvertes, etc. The needed appropriation 
was voted by the senate and deputies, and the law promulgated 
in the journal official, March 31, 1887. The differences in pub- 
lic interest between that country and our own may be easily imag- 
ined by the reader if he will suppose the difficulties and distance 
to be overcome before our Congress would pass an appropriation 
for the purchase of say 400 or 500, of the mcunds, tumuli, and 
other prehistoric monuments in which our country is so rich. 
Yet the danger of their destruction and disappearance and the 
need for their purchase and preservation is even greater in our 
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country than in Europe. Ours are more in the nature of earth- 
works, while theirs are more stone—ours are more fragile, while 
theirs are more enduring. Our American prehistoric monu- 
ments, mounds and tumuli will have been leveled with the earth 
and so disappeared from its face as that their sites will be un- 
known long before our country will have passed through the 
2,000 years of civilization of the European countries. So I say 
our needs and our danger are greater than theirs, 


STATESMEN ANTHROPOLOGISTS. 


Pushing my illustrations of the greater interest manifested in 
Europe than in the United States in the science of anthropology, 
let me name a few persons, as they come to me by recollection, 
illustrious anthropologists in Europe who have filled and yet 
fill high political stations in their respective countries. Worsaze 
I have mentioned as one of the cabinet ministers to the King of 
Denmark; Count Scarabelli, Count Gozzadini and Doctor Man- 
tegazza are Senators of the kingdom of Italy; M. Henri Martin, 
historian of France, Senator; Gabriel de Mortillet is a Deputy 
of France; Quatrefages is a member of the Institute; Cartailhac 
is a member of the Conseil Generale of Haute Garonne; Etle 
Massanat is mayor of his city; Eugene Fornier is a Supreme 
Judge at Rennes; Piette is Judge at Angers; Sir Lyon Playfair 
is a member of Parliament, and was speaker of the House; Sir 
John Lubbock is a member of Parliament from Oxford; Pitt- 
Rivers is a general (retired) in Her Majesty’s service. These 
are all persons, who by their labors, either in the field or in the 
study, enjoy, and are entitled to enjoy, a high rank as anthro- 
pologists. ’ 

LECTURE COURSES ON PREHISTORIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 


What commended itself much to me was the courses of lec- 
tures on the subject of anthropology which were given in many 
cities and towns in various countries in Europe. These courses 
are provided partly by state or by municipal aid, partly by 
the public spirit of the lecturers and other citizens, and partly by 
the anthropological societies themselves, under whose general 
direction, as I understand, they are delivered. The colleges and 
universities have not awakened to the importance of such in- 
structions, but the societies seem to understand and appreciate 
both the necessity and importance, while they are alive to their 
own responsibility in the matter. Such or similar courses of 
lectures are provided and now in progress, as follows: 

Italy—Rome, Anthropology Anatomie, by Sergi; Paleoeth- 
nology (or prehistorical anthropology) and Ethnology, by 
Pigorini, Florence, Anthropology General, by Mantegazza, 
assisted by Regalia. The former has just published his lectures 
of the past course in two volumes, on “ Love Considered Anthro- 
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pologically and Ethnologically.” Anthropology is also taught 
i- in lectures at Naples, by Nicolucci; Bologna, by Callori; 
S Modena, by Riccardi; Turin, by Marselli; Perugia, by dal Pozzo 
de Hugo Mombeillo. At Munich, in Bavaria, Dr. Johannes 
Ranke has been chosen professor to fill the chair of anthro- 
t pology, officially created in her university. In France courses 
are given at Lyons, by M, E. Chantre; at Toulouse, by M. E. 
Cartailhac, and at Narboune. But by far the most extensive 
is that given at the School of Anthropology of Paris, in the hall 

of the society. 
Possibly I could not make my idea and theirs plainer than to 
give the programmes of their courses of lectures. These pro- 
grammes will speak for themselves and show the extent of the 
subject and the breadth and detail with which it is handled. 


Programme of lectures in the School of Anthropology at 

Paris: 1880-1881, opening November 15, at 4 o’clock, Matthias 

Duval, Anthropology anatomic. Anthropology and embryology 

comparative—the origin of the embryo of the brain. Dr. 

Paul Topinard, anthropology biologic; anthropology of the liv- 

H ing. Dr. Dally, ethnology—description of the races of men, 

their division, their origin, their filiation and their evolution. G. 

de Mortillet, anthropology prehictoric—origin of humanity, 

man of the tertiary period—of the quatenary. A. Honolaque, 

anthropology linguistic—origin and geographical divisions of 

language. Bordier, medical geography—medical geography 

and pathology—comparative of the human races—aptitudes 

f and immunities pathologic hereditary—consanguinity—heredita- 

bility—influence of race on the production, the spread and the 

| division of maladies and infirmities. Bertillon, demography—to 
be held in summer. 


7 The programme of last year was as follows: XI year, 1886-7; 
Dr. Paul Topinard, general anthropology: parallel of the charac- 
ters of superiority and inferiority of the races of men. Dr. L. 
Manouvrier, ethnology: differentiation of the races of men in 
description and measurement of their bodies, ethnology artistic. 
M. G. deMortillet, anthropology: prehistoric origin of the arts, 
agriculture and industry, (with lantern projections). M. A. Bor- 
dier, medical geography, comparative pathology. M. C. Letour- 
neau, history of civilizations: evolution of marriage and the 
family. Dr. G. Herve, anthropology anatomic: comparative 
anatomy, the brain. There has just been established a comple- 
mentary lecture by M. R. Blanchard: anthropology biologic, for 
every Wednesday. M. Matthias Duval holds his course during 
the summer on anthropology zoologic. 

I might also give the subdivisions or heads of the lectures of 
M. de Mortillet, that of tertiary man, the origin of man: “A glance 
at the history of the theories of the origin of the earth and of 
man; geology, general notions; geologic revolutions and their 
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causes; continued movements of the surfaces; theory of earth- 
quakes ; laws of paleontology, succession of living (or created) 
beings ; precursor of man, fossil monkeys; indications of the 
existence of an intelligent being during the tertiary period; In- 
cised bones of a man from Mount Operto, Italy; depot of The- 
nay, (Loir and Cher), flints, burnt or retouched; depot of Puy- 
Courny (Cantal), split flints, fauna; depot of Otta (Portugal), 
flints chipped, fauna and flora; human skull of Calaveras, Cali- 
fornia, skeletons of Brescia, Italy; jaw of Moulin-Quignon; 
subdivisions and climatology of the quaternary period; Nean- 
derthal skull and race; skulls of Engis (Belgium), of Olmo 
(Italy), Laugerie-Basse and Cro Magnon (Dordogne); trans- 
formation and filiation of man; date (approximative) of the 
appearance of man; chronometers ; glaciers, a proof of the anti- 
quity of man.” 

The museum of natural history at the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris maintains a tri-weekly course of lectures on anthropology 
delivered by the Nestor of the science, M. de Quatrefages. M. 
E, Hamy is collaborator. These gentlemen adopt a system not 
unusual in these courses, 7. ¢., to publish their lectures in book 
form after having fully digested them by two or more deliveries. 
They are now publishing in this way “A General History of the 
Human Race.” M. de Mortillet published in this way his 
“L’Homme Prehistorique,” Topinard his “ Anthropologie Gen- 
erale,” Letourneau his “Sociology” and the “ Evolution of 
Morality.” Mantegazza published thus his “ Amour,” and others 
are now appearing in the same manner. 

M. de Mortillet’s course last year, 1886-7, was on the “Origin 
of the Arts, Agriculture and Industry.” The details and sub- 
jects were as follows: 

Heat, fire, lightning; Beaux Arts—engraving, sculpture, paint- 
ing, music, architecture; medicine—surgery, sepulture and re- 
ligion ; arms—hatchets, casse-tetes, swords and poignards, bows 
and arrows, defensive arms; instruments—knives, scrapers, razors, 
saws, etc., etc.; hunting, fishing, navigation; agriculture, horti- 
culture, domestication; dress and ornaments; metallurgy—gold 
and copper, bronze and tin, iron, silver and lead; ceramics—pot- 
tery, glass, enamel. 

I need not pursue these details further. There exist anthro- 
pological societies, pure and simple, at Lyons, Toulouse and 
Bordeaux, while under other names of say Letters, Science, Art 
or Archeology, possibly given before anthropology was discov- 
ered, there exist in nearly, if not quite, every department in 
France and in many, if not most of the shires of England and 
the provinces of the other countries, societies which are actively 
engaged in the pursuit of prehistoric anthropology. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF PREHISTORIC ANTHROPOLOGY, 


An important factor in European education in this science is 
the international congresses of prehistoric anthropology. It 
sprung from the meetings at Spezzia in 1865 and at Neuchatel in 
1866 and became permanently organized at the session in Paris 
in 1867. Its subsequent meetings have been as follows: 1868, 
London and Norwich; 1869, Copenhagen; 1871, Bologna; 
1872, Brussels ; 1874,Stockholm; 1876, Budapest; 1878, Paris ; 
1880, Lisbon. The subsequent meetings arranged for Rome 
and Athens have been defeated by rumors of pestilence and war. 

These meetings are well attended and bring together the most 
illustrious of the various nations. Their influence is beneficial. 
Not only do distant anthropologists become acquainted, but they 
have the chance to show and explain their new discoveries and 
air their theories. These congresses act as an international 
clearing house and enable the scientists to compare notes, correct 
errors, to test their compasses, if one may use a nautical illustra- 
tion, and to be set each one upon his true course, to run until 
the next meeting. The proceedings are published in two vol- 
umes, comprising about 1,000 pages. 

Permit me to describe some of the anthropological societies : 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


It has 493 members. Its annual fee for membership is two 
guineas. Its receipts 1886 were, viz: 


BE SE siitincsscnscvcacscsesciciioses Seesedivessies £543 17 00 
Be I a oss: ocransvnevereseieuséncsesobotesssnevescess 83 12 10 
SPUD CR BGs dicesccsceorsccssesrsencmeteseses Ronietere 30 9 00 





£657 18 10 





Its expenses: 
Bi sticinrntinenvensiesensanetnes<seenenbnepuaeseseosqoouveaes -s00e£165 00 00 
Printing four numbers of JOUrNAl.....ccccssesseessevseeeee 242 18 00 
RE iiitéinibosssiccreapevecsetssresenssneteteeieetereite 30 00 00 
EIN vp jagsevssbeisieniniess sckennusetiasesbenkddineascnncons 164 7 8 
i iiciduibiciancesansoereevesy 33 17 114 
LEAL TA STR oe 23 5 9 
NN Eieirrccsiutecicaneinécintibreinceibeeteuenevetoun 33 00 00 


£693 19 5 

But it had on a balance of £178.17.11 at the beginning of the 
year which was reduced to £119.18-3 at the close. It has in- 
vested in stock 3% per cent, the sum of £900. It publishes its 
journal now in its r6th vol. in four numbers, yearly averaging 
450 to 500 pages per volume. The character of the work done 
by the members may be seen from the following summary of 
lists of subjects on which papers have been read. 


1884, 
Papers relating to the science of anthropology generally, or 
particularly to Great Britain and Ireland.............s0e.00« 
Those relating to the science in foreign couniries..........+ ew 30 
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1885. 


The science generally, or else particularly to Great Britain 
and Ireland 
Those to foreign countries 


The science generally, or to Great Britain and Ireland........ 
To foreign countries 


It has its assembly room, library offices, etc., in the second 
floor of No. 3, Hanover Square, renting from the Zoological 
Society, for which it pays £165 per year. 

The Societé d’ Anthropologie of Paris possesses some par- 
ticular advantages—it pays no rent and it has a subvention from 
the government of 1,000 francs. It has 632 members, of which 
but 7 are honorary. Its annual dues are 30 francs. Its receipts 
for 1885 were 19,205 francs against expenses of 17,927 francs, 
which last include the printing of the Bulletins. It has invested 
in ventes d etat the sum of 43,593 francs, and enough on hand 
and deposited to make its capital up to 54,304 francs, It pub- 
lished its bulletins quarterly, which make an annual volume 
averaging 800 pages, which are furnished gratis to members ; 
and Memoires also quarterly, making an annual volume of 500 to 
600 pages, for the price of 16 francs. It has its assembly room, 
library, labratory, museum in the fourth floor of the Ecole de la 
Medicine at No. 15 in the street of the same name. I can not 
say how many thousand skulls and skeletons it has in its muse- 
um, but it is the entire collection, gathered by him during his 
life and donated at his death by the greater master of modern 
anthropology, Paul Broca. The competition among sculptors 
for making his bust, ordered by the society, has just closed. It 
is to stand in the grand hall. It has since been completed and in- 
augurated. The Societe d’Anthropologie appropriates annually 
1,000 francs called the prize Broca and 500 for the prize Godard 
for the most valuable essay upon anthropology. A new prize 
Bertillon has lately been established by the testament of the 
donor of that name, He bequeathed 5,000 francs. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN EUROPEAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


I havealready mentioned the greater interest existing among the 
common people in Europe, concerning the science of prehistoric 
anthropology, than I have-seen in the United States. Perhaps 
I am mistaken in this; IhopeI am. My sole intention in this 
statement has been to increase the public interest in the United 
States, so that no such difference can be remarked by future 
travelers. I notice, however, a remarkable difterence in the two 
continents among the doctors who are interested in this new 
science. The Societe d’Anthropologie at Paris numbers among 
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its 318 titular members residing in Paris, no less than 150 doc- 
tors—members of the medical profession, while of the 141 mem- 
bers who reside in France but out of Paris, no less than 69 are 
of the medical profession, making 219 titular doctors out of a 
total of 459 members residing in France or 48 per cent. 

I do not cite the statistics of American societies, because I do 
not desire to make any comparison even seemingly invidious, 
beside it would be useless, for any one at all interested in this 
statement would not be content with my figures but would ex- 
amine for himself—thus he would accomplish my purpose better 
than I could do it myself. 

I have used the medical profession, because it has such 
intimate relations with—so near akin to—anthropology—espec- 
ially with prehistoric anthropology. Theanatomy of the human 
species is alike at the foundation of both sciences. No one can 
become eminent in either without a knowledge of human anato- 
my. It and anthropometry and craniometry are but the tools of 
the anthropologist which are called into use with each dolmen he 
uncovers and each mound he opens. 

Prehistoric anthropology is cousin german to the medical 
profession. I appeal to you if the American profession has not 
somewhat neglected its relative. 

THomas WILSON. 


Washington, D. C. 


THE PYRAMID IN AMERICA, 


THE PYRAMID IN AMERICA. 


The pyramid as a religious symbol, 1s the subject of this 
paper. We are first to inquire about the origin, growth 
and early use of the pyramid, and ascertain by this means, if 
possible, how the pyramid came to be a symbol. We shall, 
however, consider the pyramid as it is tound in America, rather 
than Oriental countries, for we have here the earliest forms and 
the successive stages, and the primitive uses, and reasoning 
from analogy, we judge, that these will give us the real 
explanation. We go on the supposition that America is the 
home of the pyramid, at least one of the homes, and that here 
we have a history of its growth and development. 

I. Our first point is as to the prevalence of the pyramid in 
America. It is well known that thefe are many pyramidal 
structures on the continent; they may not be perfect pyramids 
like those of Egypt, nor are many of them as massive as those 
upon the banks of the Nile, yet they are very interesting and 
numerous, and are worthy of study. 

1, Let us consider the different classes of the pyramids on the 
continent. The pyramids of America differ from those in Asia 
and Egypt, in that they embrace a series of structures which are 
more or less in the pyramidal form, but which vary in size and 
shape, and are scattered over all parts of the continent, Under 
this head may be mentioned the rude and primitive mounds 
which are scattered through the Gulf States, but which have 
the pyramidal form. This would constitute the first class. Sim- 
ilar to these, but differing in geographical location and in size, 
are the massive pyramids of Mexico, many of which such as 
Cholula and Xochicalco, were natural eminences on which artifi- 
cial structures wereerected. Thisconstitutesasecondclass. Next 
to these the terraced pyramids of Mexico and of Central Amer- 
ica. These are wholly artificial; and were, for the most part, 
erected for religious purposes, and yet there is little difference 
between them and the palaces found in the same region. This 
constitutes the third class. Under the fourth class we should 
embrace those structures which are found associated with palaces, 
but which were pyramidal in form and were undoubtedly used 
for the sacred purposes of worship. This would leave for the 
fifth class the few perfect pyramids, such as are found at Teoti- 
huacan in Mexco, and at certain places in Peru. It will be seen 
from this that the pyramids of America are quite numerous, 
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and that they form a very important feature in the prehistori¢ 
architecture of the country. 

We give a series of cuts to illustrate these points: First, a 
view of the pyramidal mounds in Yazoo Pass, Miss., Fig, 1; 
second, a view of the pyramid of Cholula, Mexico, Fig. 2; third, 
the terraced palace called “the’Governor’s House,”at Uxmal, Fig. 
3; fourth, the pyramid and palace at Palenque, Fig. 4; fifth, the 
pyramid at Teotihuacan, Fig. 5. These represent the different 
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tig. 1—Pyramidal Mounds ww sdississyppr. 


classes of pyramids in America. We call attention tothe variety 
of types in these figures. 

It is singular what types of structure rule in the building o 
pyramids in America. In Egypt every pyramid seemed to 
have been built after the same pattern. In America every pyra- 
mid was erected after its own pattern; scarcely two being found 
anywhere upon the continent which were alike, and few which 
resemble those of Egypt. Resemblances have been drawn 
between the terraced pyramids of America and those of Assyria, 
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and some have supposed that we have an Assyrian instead of an 
Egyptian type; but the so-called terraced pyramids in America 
constitute only one class, and others differ so much from this 
class that we cannot say that the Assyrian type rules. A re- 
semblance has been traced betwen the stone structures of Mexico 
and the pyramidal mounds of the Mississippi Valley, and some 
have undertaken to trace an American type of pyramid. This 
seems more plausible than either of the preceding conjectures ; 
and yet the pyramids of Mexico differ so much from one an- 
other, and the mounds also differ, that it is difficult to trace any 
one type in them. 


Fig. 2—Pyramid of Cholula, 


2. The size of the pyramid is to be considered. A compari- 
son has been drawn between the pyramids of America and of 
Egypt. It has been said that the pyramid of Cahokia and of 
Cholula are fully equal to those of Ghizeh and of Mycerinus. 
We must, however, distinguish between the horizontal extension 
of a natural or artificial heap of earth, and the elaborate layers 
of stone, and grant to the Egyptians the more elaborate struc- 
tures. Cahokia covers twelve acres; but was only ninety feet 
high, and it is uncertain whether it was natural or artificial. 
Cholula is larger at the base than any one of the Old World 
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pyramids, over twice as large 
as that of Cheops, but only 
slightly higher than that of 
Mycerinus. Many visitors have 
believed that the pyramid is 
only partly artificial, the “brick 
work” having been added to a 
smaller natural hill. Humboldt 
says: “Theconstruction of the 
teocalli recallsthe oldest mon- 
uments which the history of 
our civilization reaches. The 
temple Jupiter Belus, the pyr- 
amids of Meidoum, and Dag- 
hour, and several of the group 
of Sakkahra were also im- 
mense heaps of bricks, the re- 
mains of which have been pre- 
served during a period of 30 
centuries down toourday.” A 
distinction must be, however, 
drawn between the ruins of 
artificial structures and the im- 
mense earth-heaps; and the 
imagination is to be restrained 
in its efforts to draw the com- 
parison. There is no pyramid 
in America which ever reached 
the height of the Egyptian, 
and no palace which was ever 
as elaborate as those in As- 
syria. 

3. The geographical distri- 
bution. It has already been 
noticed that the pyramids of 
America are scattered over a 
large part of the continent. 
They seem, however, to be 
confined to certain belts of lat- 
itude. In a general way their 
location resembles that of the 
pyramids in the Eastern hem- 
isphere. The pyramid seems 
to be a structure peculiar to 
the warm climate. It is prob- 
able that they were all devot- 
ed to sun-worship, and this 
will account for their having 
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been confined to the torrid regions, sun-worship being the relig- 
ion which prevails in those regions. 

In order to understand the number and sizes of the pyramids 
of America the reader is requested to examine the appended ta- 
ble, which gives the various structures, with their location and 


character and dimensions: 








COUNTRY 
AND CL. 


ASS OF STRUC- 
PLACE, a 


GUATEMALA. 
Pyramid. 
Palace. 
Pyramid. 
Pyramid. 
Palace. 
Fortress, 
Altar. 


Temple or place, 
YUCATAN,— 
+Uxmal........ 
Uxmail........ 
| 


Governor’s House, 
Governor’s House, 
Governor’s House, 
Governor’s House. 
CHIAPAS.— 
2Palenque ... 
alenque ..... 
Palenque..... 
Palenque 
Palenque 
|Palenque.... 
Palenque... .. 
Palenque..... 
Palenque..... 
Palenque 
Palengue 
Palrngue ..... 
Palenque. ... 
Palenque. 
Ococingo...... 
OAJACA.— 
Tehuant’pec 
Tehuant’ ~ 


Palace I. 
Palace I. 
Palace I, 
Palace I. 
Temple of 3 Tablets. 
Temple of 3 Tablets, 
Temple of the Cross, 
Temple of the Cross, 
Temple of the Cross. 
Palace C. 


Pyramid F. 
Pyramid D. 
Temple of the Sun. 
Five Terraces, 


Pyramid. 
Altar. 
Palace. 
Palace. 


Palace. 
Palace. 
Palace. 
Nunnery. 
Palace, 


ae Pyramid 
Pyramid 
Pyramid ‘and Shrine. 


yramid. 

Natural Hill. 
Natural Hill. 
Natural Hill. 
House of the Moon. 
House of the Moon. 
House of the Sun. 
House of the Sun, 
House of the Sun. 


Xochicalco.. 
Xochicalco.. 
Xochicalco.. 
Teotih’acan 
Teotih’acan 
Teoti’hacan 
Teoti’hacan 
Teoti’hacan 








PART OF STRUC- 


TURE. 


Base. 

Two stories. 
Five stories, 
Two stories, 
Three terraces, 
First terrace. 
Base. 


Second terrace, 
Third terrace, 
Tower. 
Pyramid E. 


First terrace. 
Summit. 
Tower G, 
Corridor. 
Base. 
Shrine. 
Base, 
Shrine. 

oof. 
First terrace, 
Second terrace, 
Third terrace. 
Base, 
Shrine. 
Shrine. 


Base. 
Base. 
Court. 
Buildings. 


First terrace, 
Second terrace. 
Third terrace. 


Base. 


Base. 


Base. 
Base. 
Summit. 
Pyramid, 
Base. 
Summit. 


Cita 


Ginaie. ar Mounds, 


| 
| 





| 


"SA, ULB 


102 feet sq. | = feet 


feet 
66 feet sq. rs feet 
72x24 ft. q.| 86 feet 


1100x2200 120 feet 
66 feet sq. 33 feet 
624x809 ft. | 70 feet 


545 feet sq. | 20 feet 
100x360 40 feet 

| 50 feet 

200x300 | 65 feet 


260x310 | 40 feet 
180x228 | 30 feet 
30 feet sq. 
20x150 long.| 
110 feet. | 
25x76 
134 feet. 
50x30 
3x35 


17 feet 


| 
“ep feet sq.'200 feet 
2 miles, | 
285x328 (400 feet 
55x50 ~=—|s 16 feet 
426x511 | 
36x60 | 
733 feet si 
1246x133 
600 feet 


. 208 feet 
33 feet 








*See Fig. 8. 
+See F' 


g. 3. 
tSee Frontispiece, 
See Fig. 4. 
\See Fig. 13. 
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II. Weare next to consider the question how came the pyr- 
amid to be in America. There are three theories in reference to 
this, namely: 1st. The autochthonoustheory. 2d, The theory of 
a transmitted cultus. 3rd. That of a common traditionary ori- 
gin. 

We are to consider these theories in their order: 

1. In favor of the first theory, we give the opinions of various 
authors. Mr. H. H. Bancroft has written considerably concern- 
ing the origin of sun worship on the continent of America. The 
following may be said to be an epitome of his views :* 

The forces which minister to the requirements of man’s phy- 
sical nature may be said also to aid his intellectual progress. 
These torces are the configurations of the surface, the peculi- 
arities of soil, stimulus furnished by climate, and the character 
and supply of food. If color and race are dependent upon 
climate, why might not the tinge of thought and the peculiari- 
ties of religion also. There are zoological zones in which the 
elephant, the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, the lion and the 
tiger abound. There are other zones in which the wolf, the fox, 
the bear, and other hardy creatures are numerous. The char- 
acter of the animals seems to partake of the nature of the sur- 
roundings. It is so with man, his habits, disposition, character, 
seem to be affected by climate and surroundings, and so was his 
religion. Sua worship prevailed in Egypt, in Babylonia, and 
on the banks of the Ganges, even when the civilization ot those 
regions had reached its height. The religions of the people in- 
habiting these lands were naturally sensuous. Sun worship was 
a sensuous system. It always appeared among a self-indulgent 
and luxurious people, and was always atttended with sensuous 
rites. It differed from animal worship in this respect. Some 
would regard it as the result of a sedentary life, and as attend- 
ant upon agricultural pursuits, but it was more owing to the 
subtle influence of the climate and the physical surroundings, 
than the employment. Agriculture might lead to a sense of 
dependence upon the great luminary, and so the thoughts 
would be directed to it as to a divinity. The blazing heat of 
the sun would suggest to the inhabitants of the torrid regions 
many traits of a personal character, and the different phases of 
the sun would be interpreted as the varied moods of a divinity. 
There was a combination of the nature powers in the torrid 
regions which made them seem like divinities to the people. 
Storm and sunshine, clouds and darkness, night and day, light- 
ning and thunder, rain and wind, were all divinities. Some of 
them symbolized war and death, others symbolized wine and 
self-indulgence. There was a strange mingling of personal 
gods and the powers of nature in all these regions.” 

It was so among the Greeks, as well as well as among the 





*See Bancroft, Native Races, Vol. III, page 292. 
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Hindoos. The religions of these well-known people are sup- 
osed to be the result of climate and of physical surroundings. 
hey can all be traced back toan original nature worship. Nature 

powers were personified and at last were worshiped as personal 

beings, the material form having dropped out from the popular 
conception. Dionysius, the god of wine,Venus, the goddess of 
lust, Apollo, the god of manly beauty, Mercury, the god of let- 
ters, Mars, the god of war, were originally planets which 
attended the great sun divinity. Zeus himself was the son of 
the sun. His father, Saturn, was a sun-god, the father of all 
the gods. by might goon. Such are the views which have 
become very fashionable. According to these. views, the arch- 
itectural structures of this country, such as the animal mounds, 
the earth circles, pyramidal mounds, terraced pyramids, and 
the sun temples, were ail the result of a natural development. 

The theory of the autochthonous origin of the pyramid 
has many advocates. Still, there are several difficulties in 
the case. (1). We are not sure that the conical mounds 
grew into the pyramidal earthworks or that the pyr- 
amidal earthworks have anything to do with the stone 
pyramids of Mexico, or that the stone pyramids of Mexico 
and Central America had their development on the Amer- 
ican soil, as they are widely scattered, and no one race 
can be said to have built them. (2). The traditions which have 
prevailed among the different tribes and races, among which 
these various structures are found, point to a diverse origin, for 
each of them, and come ina as a conflicting and rebutting evi- 
dence; at least there are cross lines which must be reconciled 
before the theory is complete. The northern tribes migrated 
from the northwest and erected their tumuli and remained in 
their savage condition, and never developed beyond the rude 
animal worship. ‘The tribes in the Gulf States also migrated 
from the west, but found the pyramids in the region and only 
adopted them as suitable to their modes of worship. The civi- 
lized tribes of Mexico also migrated from the north, but they 
found a culture which preceded them anda so the whole subject 
is wrapped in a mystery and it is only conjecture when we say 
that one stage developed out of the other and one structure 
gave rise to another, for the people were diverse and their ori- 
gin seemed to have been also diverse. 

2.. The second theory 1s to be considered. It is that the 
pyramid was introduced into America. Religion might be 
transported as well as developed. Of course there would be 
a transformation as it wastransported. It would naturally come 
to be accommodated to its surroundings. In this way we may 
account for the pyramid, the circle, the serpent, and other sym- 
bols in America. Mythologists acknowledge that there was a 
traditionary religion in Asia and other countries of the east. 
And much of the symbolism in those countries is owing to 
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tradition. The two lines are to be recognized. The tradition- 
ary faith and the natural development of thought. This is 
illustrated in the case of the pyramid, This is supposed by 
some to have sprung up on Egyptian soil as a structure devoted 
to sun worship; by others to have been a mere adaptation of a 
structure to the purpose. It was originally an imitation of the 
traditionary mountain from which the first ancestors migrated, 
and this mountain was the type after which the pyramid was 
built. This we may see in the mythology of the Greeks. 

The theory of a transmitted symbolism is one which cannot 
be altogether rejected, for it has too many things in its favor 
for that. It is noticeable that this theory which the celebrated 
Max Miller advocates, though his views have more regard to 
the languages, myths than to symbolism, and more to the 
Indo-European race than to any of the Allophyllian tribes or 
peoples. 


Fig. 4—Pyramid at Palenque. 


3. The third theory is, however, the one which just now 
is the most interesting, and the most novel. It is that the pyra- 
mid was patterned after a tradition, the tradition of the moun- 
tains of the North. This brings us tothe main point. Dr.Warren 
has spoken ofthe mountain which was the pivot of the world, and 
' would make the pyramid to be in imitation of the mountain of 
the north. According to this theory the pyramid of Egypt 
would be the pivot of the earth, a theory which Dr. J. H. Seiss 
has carried out to an alarming extent. According to this theory 
the symbolism of the east and the west, especially that which 
embraced traditions and astronomical signs, was derived from the 
early tradition of the mountain of the north. The following 
may be regarded as a summary of these views: 

The Greeks had no pyramids, and we rarely recognize even 

he circular tower, and yet there was a latent symbolism in the 
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Greek mythology, whieh reminds us of the traditionary mount- 
ains. Zeus had his abode upon Mt. Olympus, and Juno was his 
consort. The temples to Saturn and to Jupiter were mere 
shrines. They did not admit the worshipers but were only the 
abode of the divinity, the same as the shrines upon the summit 
of the pyramids of Chaldea. They were also placed upon 
high rocks to typify the mountain. This conception of the 
mountain being the primitive place of worship, the abode of the 
gods, and the center of creation was common among all the 
Asiatic races. The Mount of Meru or Harmoezd was the pil- 
lar of the sky and the navel of the earth It was situated in 
Thibet, the primitive home of the human race. Olympus, 
Parnassus, Ida, were reproductions of it. This same world 


Fig. 5.—Pyramid of Teotihuacan. 


mountain was, however, known tothe Egyptians. The famous 
oracle of Jupiter-Ammon was at Meroe, which possibly was 
named after Mt. Meroe or Meru. The Hindoos maintain that 
Mt. Meru is the navel of the earth. The Chinese terrestrial 
pour was at the center of the earth—the palace of the center. 

r. Wm. F. Warren maintains that the ancient Mexicans con- 
ceived the cradle of the human race to be situated in the farthest 
north, upon the highest mountains surrounded by clouds, the 
residence of Tlaloc, the god of rain. We recognize in these 
traditions the prevalence of a primitive nature worship, as well 
as to the original abode of the human race. The question 
arises whether the pyramid was the outgrowth of this primitive 
tradition and the result of a transmitted faith. Dr. Warren 
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says, “the stupendous terraced pyramid of Cholulu was a copy 
and symbol of the sacred paradise mountain of Aztec tradition, 
which was described as standing in the center of the middle 
country. The national temple of Tlaloc stood in the center of 
the city of Mexico, whence four causeway roads conducted 
east, west, north and south. In the center of the temple was a 
richly ornamented pillar of peculiar sanctity.”* 

The center and capitol of Peru was Cuzco, (bl., “navel,”) 
whence to the borders of the kiagdoms branched off four great 
highways, north, south, east and west, each traversing one of 
the four provinces into which Peru was divided. Dr. Warren 
quotes Gerald Massey who holds that the Mound-builders had 
retained this tradition, “Some of the large mounds left in Mis- 
sissippi were called navels by the Chickasaws, although the 
Indians are said not to have had any idea whether these were 
natural mounds or artificial structures. They thought Missis- 
sippi was at ‘the center of the earth’ and the mounds were as 
the navel in the middle of the human body.” 

Dr. W. F. Warren has written a book which, to some, will 
account for the pyramid in America exactly as it accounts 
for the pyramid in Assyria and in Egypt, and prove that 
there was a common source for the pyramid in both 
countries. Some might object to this and say that the 
theory in the book was based upon mere conjecture, and 
that there is no more plausibility to this than the first the- 
ory. We are, however, inclined to accept the facts as 
brought out by this book and to say that the tradition of the 
“mountain of the north,” the “holy mountain,” the “primitive 
abode of the gods,” the “starting place of the human race,” is 
to be discovered on this continent as well as in the historic re- 
gions of the east. Dr. Warren has referred to the tradition 
among the Choctaws, that at the time of the creation, a supe- 
rior being came down from above and alighting near the cen- 
ter of the Choctaw town, threw up a large mound or hill called 
the “sloping hill.” Then he caused the red people to come out 
of it, and when he supposed a sufficient number had come out 
he stamped on the ground with his foot. When this signal of 
his power was given, some were partly formed, others were just 
raising their heads above the mud, emerging into life and 
struggling for life. We have no doubt that many other tradi- 
tions and customs might be ascribed to the same source. Of 
course the theory of the local origin of these myths will be off- 
set to this one of the common origin, and yet we have the fact 
before us and are to keep our minds open to the suggestions 
whether overthrowing a theory of our own or not. 

If]. Our third inquiry is as to the development of the pyramid 
on the American continent. 1. There are writers who maintain 





*“Paradise Found,” by Dr. W. F. Warren. Boston: Houghton & Mifflin. 
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that the mounds or tumuli found in the Mississippi valley, are 
the primordial forms of the pyramid, and that there is an un- 
broken succession of structures on the American continent, 
from which the pyramid was developed. The theory is, that 
this succession ot pyramidal works furnishes to us a view of 
the various stages through which the pyramids in Egypt and 
Assyria passed before they reached their perfection. This is a 
very plausible theory and one that needs to be considered. It 
makes the prehistoric works of America, all the more inter- 
esting if we are to regard them as the forerunners of such 
remarkable historic works as the pyramids were. If it was 
the same continent that produced this series, we should cer- 
tainly conclude that we had learned the history of the pyramid. 
But, as the prehistoric series has disappeared from Asiatic 
countries, we are glad to recognize this succession of steps on 
the American continent even if we have to span a wide gulf to make 
the early historic and the prehistoric toconnect. There are types 
here which seem to have anticipated the more advanced pyramids 
elsewhere, and we might imag- _— 

ine that these were the types = a 

from which the historic pyra- 

mids grew. ‘There are also 

various structure which seem to 

furnish different stages of the 

growth of the pyramid, andit is € 

very easy for us to make out a j 

plausible and interesting theory 

and imagine that we have a per- 

fect picture of what the pyra- 

mids in the East were before = 

the historic structures were “jy, «_ yuncated Mound from the 
erected. We might con- Ohio Valley. 

jecture many things and say that there was a gradual devel- 
opment from the one to the other. These different earthworks 
tound in the Mississippi valley, show the stages through which 
the Mexican pyramid passed on its way to completion. We 
might imagine that the large conical mounds and so-called 
haystack mounds form connecting links between the tumuli 
and the truncated pyramids, and that the terraced platform 
houses of the Pueblos formed the connecting links between 
the inhabited earthworks of the Mississippi Valley and the 
lofty teocalli found near the City of Mexico, and conclude that 
we had proven a succession of structures and a sure line of 
growth or development. These three links or steps in the order 
of progress which are found in the burial mounds, pyramidal 
earthworks, and the sacred teocalli would to some prove that 
the pyramid had its origin and growth on this continent. We 
might refer to the correlation of these different structures, to 
the state of society and to the different modes of worship, and 
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say that the tumuli were built by a savage people and devoted 
to the rude primitive animal worship. And that the truncated 
pyramids were erected by an agricultural people, and devoted 
to sun worship, and that the teocalli belonged to a civilized 
people and were devoted to the highest form of nature worship 
possible. This view has a great deal of plausibility about it, 
and yet great caution is needed in reference to it. 

2. Weillustrate these points by a series of figures. First, by 
an ordinary truncated mound from the Ohio valley. Fig. 6. 
Second, by the view of the mound at Cahokia. Fig. 7. Third, 
by the cluster of platforms and pyramids which are found at 
Copan in Central America. Fig. 8. 

It will be noticed that there is a complete series here, and 
that there are some remarkable resemblances between these 
structures and those of Oriental countries, especially in the 
grouping of the mounds near together, and in the arrangement 
of the terraces along with the pyramids. It will be noticed 
that these structures are scattered and situated in different 


Fig. 7—Mound at Cahokia. 


parts of the continent, but this only illustrates how numerous 
pyramids are on the continent. The subject is suggestive, and 
we might dwell upon the analogies and resemblances, but we 
use the figures only to illustrate the point. 

It will be noticed that there are great resemblances between 
the American pyramids. 

These resemblances are found, first, in the location of the pyra- 
mids among a sedentary people, the Mound-builders and the 
Mexicans both being partiallycivilized; second, the shape of the 
structures are very similar. They are platforms on which, form- 
erly, temporary structures were erected, Ifthey were temples, 
they were temples which were inhabited ; third, the probable use 
of these structures. The pyramidal mounds of the Mississippi 
Valley and the platform pyramids of Central America, were un- 
doubtedly devoted to the form of worship. There were shrines 
on all these pyramids which were dedicated to thesun. The re- 
semblances between all the pyramids in America are very strik- 
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ing. This constitutes the strongest argument for an autoch- 
thonous origin. 

3. Weare to consider what may be safe ground as to the de- 
velopment of the pyramid in America. Tne following are sug- 
gestive points: 

(1.) The primordial forms of the pyramid may be discovered 
here, the mounds generally being regarded as the germ of 
the pyramid. (2.) The successive stages through which the 
pyramid passed, are exhibited in the different kinds of mounds. 
(3.) The typical pyramid with its terraces and shrines is found 
in Mexico and Central America. (4.) The use of the 
pyramid as a sacred structure and as a symbol of nature wor- 
ship is learned here. The perfect pyramid is not discovered, 
and yet the earlier forms are very common. 


Fig. 8.—Platforms and Pgramids at Copan. 


‘The Mound-builder’s pyramid certainly shows uniformity. 
The Aztec pyramid may also be recognized in Mexico. The 
Maya architecture may also be recognized in the pyramids of 
Yucatan. The Peruvian style of architecture may also be recog- 
nized in the pyramids of Peru. It is possible that we shall yet 
trace a common type in all the pyramids; but that is as far as 
we may go. The race quality, or the ethnic quality may be rec- 
ognized in the type of the pyramids. Some have undertaken to 
show a connection between mounds and Mexican structures, 
Others have undertaken to trace a resemblance between Aztec 
and Toltec, and between the Nahua and the Maya; but this is 
a difficult task. The variety of types baffle every investigation of 
the kind. Prof. Short says: ‘Maya architecture furnishes 
evidences of growth, and may be classified into the Chiapan or 
ancient, and the Yucatan or modern styles. It is a question, 

3 
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however, whether the distinction between the ancient and the 
modern type of pyramid can be clearly established.” The Chi- 
apan or ancient style is exhibited in the imposing remains of 
Palenque; but the pyramids of Uxmal differ materially from 
those at Palenque, and we have so diverse types in the same 
region, that we are at a loss to determine which is the earlier 
and which later, 

IV. This brings us to the question of the object of the pyra- 
mid and the law of the parallel development. The parallel 
lines are very manifest. It is in accord with the general law of 
progress. The architecture of the east seems to have devel- 
oped in about the same order that it did in the west. If we 
take any of the departments of architecture, its earliest use and 
form, its ordinary ornamentation, the religious symbolism, 
which embodied itself in it and the technic arts which found 
their scope there, we shall find a parallel in each, 


Fig. 9.—Mound at St. Louis. 


1. For instance, the idea of utility. Ferguson says: “The wig- 
wam grew into a hut, the hut into a house, the house into pal- 
ace, the palace into a temple, by well defined and easily traced 
graduations.” And yet he says “those styles which are admired 
through all time are in the original, the products of ethnical 
taste.” According to this theory we might say that burial was 
the purpose for which the pyramid was erected, and that the 
law of utility as well as of ethnical taste, would account for it. 
Utility and worship were combined in many of these prehis- 
toric pyramids. Wecan hardly account for the earthworks, 
or for the platforms of the pyramids, unless they were used 
for habitation as weil as for purposes of worship. It is prob- 
able that they were the foundations for the houses of the 
chiefs, and that the worship of the people was led by the chief 
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or by the priest who belongs to his household. It has been 
known that many of the large pyramidal mounds were used as 
burial places; this would show that utility and worship were 
combined. The great mound at St. Louis contained a burial 
chamber 75 feet long, 12 feet wide, 8 feet high, and several 
bodies were contained in it, which were covered with beads, 
and other paraphernalia of royalty. We give a cut to illus- 
trate this: Fig.9. The pyramid of Cahokia is another spe- 
cimen which proves that utility and worship were combined. 
It will be seen that there were platforms and terraces in this 
pyramid, and it arose in successive stages to a very consider- 
able height. The size of this earthwork shows that it was 
used for habitation. It covers nearly twelve acres, and was 
six hundred feet in diameter at the base, but only about go 
feet high. It is possible that it was built for a refuge in high 
water, or it may have been like the other structures in the 
South, designed as a platform on which the caciques might 
build their houses. The terraces, however, show a diverse use 
and itis very probable that on the summit there were fires 
kept lighted as sacred to the sun. This structure reminds us 
of the sacred mountains of the North, and has striking analo- 
gies to the pyramids of Mexico, as well as to those in Assyria. 
There were three uses to this earthwork. It was a burial place 
and abode for the people and a massive temple to the sun, and 
illustrates the point. See Fig. 7. 

2. The law of ethnic development is an important point and 
illustrates the case. There are several elements which consti- 
tute the basis for architectural progress, or the source of archi- 
tectural growth. The advance of art and architecture was 
as follows: First, the hemispherical mounds ; second, the 
pyramidal platforms; third, the terraced pyramids; fourth, the 
massive and finished pyramids, with its simple and silent shape 
impressing one with an air of mystery. Subsequent to this, 
the mechanical principles came in. The arch, the pier and 
lintel, and other parts of the building. But for the purposes of 
worship, the simple pyramid seems to have been the most 
effective, and the effect may have been owing to the propor- 
tions. It seems strange that these pyramids in America 
should have assumed proportions which are so true to nature 
and so expressive of grandeur. ‘The towers at Mugheir and 
Birs, Nimroud in Assyria, are not more correct in their pro- 
portions than are these. ‘The pyramids of Cheops and My- 
colenus and others upon the Nile are, to be sure, higher than 
are any of the pyramdial mounds of America. And yet the 
universal testimony of travelers is, that these mounds are very 
impressive. Such is the case with the great mound at Caho- 
kia, and it is true, to a certain extent, even of the conical 
mounds. Their size, their proportions and their situation com- 
bining to produce a very singular impression upon the mind. 
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This is one of the most remarkable features of the prehistoric 
works of this country. They were designed as. religious 
structures, and the sense of awe and fear existed in the minds 
of the builders to a wonderful extent. (3.) The impressibility 
of the human mind is another point. Architectural grandeur is 
often found in primitive structures, giving the impression that 
this sense was strong in the primitive mind. The pyramids 
of Egypt, the topes of the Buddhists, the mounds of the 
Etruscans, depend almost wholly for their effect upon their di- 
mensions. This is the case in America: pyramids were made 
massive to impress the minds of the people. There are, to be 
sure, a few places where high art and elaborate ornamentation 
were made to gratify the sense of beauty and the more delicate 
emotions, but mass was mainly depended upon. ‘The mounds 
are often impressive on account of their size. They are placed 
upon high hills and by this means they are made impressive. 
Their outlines when thrown against the sky give an impression 
of grandeur, which is irresistible. At times the gateways to 
the sacred enclosures are erected in the pyramidal shape, and 
have a massiveness about them which give the same impres- 
sion. The simplicity of these structures add to the impressive- 
ness. It may seem strange that the mounds and earthworks of 
the Mississippi Valley should be compared to the pyramids of 
Egypt; and yet we are convinced that many of the elements of 
grandeur were embodied in both classes of structures. We 
_ may say the same impression was made upon a rude people by 
these massive earthworks that were made upon a more culti- 
vated people by the more finished stone structures. Simplicity 
and grandeur, solidity and the sense of the sublime were 
combined in them all. The propyle before the temples at 
Carnac, in Egypt, are scarcely more impressive than are the 
rude massive walls which form the gateway to the sacred en- 
closure at Newark. 

The pyramids of Cheops are scarcely more impressive, 
notwithstanding their size, than are the massive pyramidal 
mounds which lift their heads above the high bluffs which 
overlook the valley and the city of Vincennes. The pyramidal 
mound at Cahokia gives the same impression, although this 
was erected upon the level plain and not upon an eminence. 
The sense of grandeur is exhibited by many of the pre-historic 
works of America. The pyramid form seems to have favored 
this. The pyramid of Cholulu in Mexico, the great teocalli at 
Uxmal, were impressive works of architecture; their very 
simplicity and massiveness, giving a sense of stability, and 
it may be that type of structure was adopted as much for its 
effect as for any other reason. The solid works were first 
given to sun worship. 

We find there striking analogies between the pyramids in the 
west and the east. The three uses to which the pyramidal 
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mounds were subject are very suggestive. In the first place 
the fact that they were burial places reminds us of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. The earliest kings of Egypt utilized the pyra- 
mid for this purpose, and it is said that the “mastaba” or square 
built tomb found in Egypt was the structure which there an- 
ticipated the pyramid. Second, the fact that the terraces and 
summits of these pyramidal mounds were used as the places 
from which the morning salutation was given to the rising sun 
is suggestive of the use of the terraced pyramid in Assyria. 
The terraces there were devoted to the different planets and on 
the summit of the pyramid in Mexico, there was a shrine. 
Three of the pyramidal mounds were inhabited and so were the 
elevated platforms ot Assyria and Babylonia. This analogy 
between the structures of the east and the west is most remark- 
ble. The question arises, however, whether these pyramidal 
mounds were symbolic structures. They were devoted to sun 
worship and may have been symbols. It has been conjectured 
that they were oriented, as the pyramids of Egypt were, yet this 
is doubtful. They were sometimes surrounded by circular walls 
and enclosures, giving the idea that she sun symbol was in- 
tended. The terraces with which the pyramids abound have 
been explained in the same way. There are certain pyramidal 
mounds which have very high conical tumuli on the summit, as 
if the purpose was to light fires upon them which should be 
sacred to the sun. The fact that they were used by the na- 
tives, subsequent to the discovery of America, for the purpose 
of sun worship, is another proof. The fact also, that they were 
in the territory of the agricultural races and that they belonged 
to the stage or grade of civilization in which sun worship pre- 
vailed. We should say then that the rudimentary and primi- 
tive forms of worship were exhibited here and that we have in 
the pyramid a prehistoric structure which was anticipated of 
the historic pyramid. Primitive Sabeanism prevailed here as 
well as among the Chaldeans, so that we may examine the 
structures in America and ascertain what that system was in 
prehistoric times elsewhere. 

V. This brings us to the subject of the pyramid as a re- 
ligious structure. Were we to study the pyramids of Mexico 
and of Central America and ascertain their religious significance 
we might learn from these how the pyramids of the east, came 
to be used as they were. One perhaps will throw light upon 
the other. There is no doubt that the pyramid was primarily 
devoted to sun worship. This was one of the uses to which 
the pyramids in America were subjected; it was the chief use 
to which the stone pyramids were consecrated. The historical 
and traditional records show this. There may beexaggerations 
in some of these accounts, and yet it is evident that the pyra- 
mids were devoted to sun worship and that many bloody sacri- 
fices were offered. The tocalli reeked with human gore. The 
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victims were taken to the summits, were prostrated upon the 
sacrificial stone, their bodies laid open by the priests, their 
hearts torn out, while still quivering, and thrown into the face 
of the sun, while the forms were hurled down the steps of the 
a to the bottom. It was a bloody and cruel scene. 

ong lines of victims were said to stand waiting to be sacri- 
ficed. There is no doubt that long processions marched around 
the terraces and approached the shrine on the.summit. It was 
a cruel divinity which they worshipped—the sun divinity—not- 
withstanding the beneficence which was ascribed to him. The 
sacrificial stones, both covered with symbols of sun worship, 
but in the midst of the symbols was the channel which would 
carry off the flood from the face of the sun. The symbol was 
covered with the blood of human victims and this was called 
washing the face of the sun. The pyramid in Mexico was de- 


Fig. 10.—Palace and Pyramid at Palenque.* 

voted to the most cruel practices. Wedonot learn that human 
sacrifices were offered on the pyramids of the east, and yet we 
are not sure but that they may have been practiced in prehis- 
toric times. The instrument of sacrifice, the stone knife, is seen 
depicted among the hieroglyphs of Egypt and a few are sup- 
posed to have survived the earliest times. The sacrifices by 
Abraham of his son Isaac on the mountain would indicate that 
the practice had prevailed in that region. 





* Bancroft says: “The basis of the foundation structures are usually rectangular, 
the largest dimensiods being 1500 feet square, as at Zoyi; while many have sides of 
from 300 to 300 feet. Most of them have two or more terrace platforms, from 20 to 50 
feet high. Most of them have stairways, some of them 100 feet wide. All the pyra- 
mids are truncated, none forming points at the top. The edifices are usually built 
on a summit platform; one building on a summit, but in some of them enclosing a 
courtyard. The buildings are long, low and narrow, the greatest height 31 feet, great- 
est width 39 feet, greatest length 322 feet.” 
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The association of the pyramids with temples, shrines and 
palaces is to be considered in this connection. In some of 
the localities, as at Copan, the structures are crowded to- 
gether in close proximity and a strange combination of 
pyramids, platforms, temples and shrines is apparent See 
Fig. 8. It would seem from this that worship was as 
much an object as habitation. If fires were lighted upon 
the summit of the pyramids, then the number of them sur- 
rounding one massive platform would be exceedingly impres- 
sive. It was a strange superstition which should crowd the 
temples and the palaces so near together and then cover them 
all with a glare of sacrificial fires. The stairways were steep, 
the platforms elevated, the shrines were some of them in the 








Fig. 11—The Pyramid of Quemada.* 


most mysterious shapes, while obelisks and idol pillars stood 
about the foot of the stair-cases. Everything that could make 
the place impressive and cover it with the air of mystery, was 
devised. In Mexico the stair-cases were guarded by immense 
serpents’ heads, the bodies of which formed the balustrades or 
rails to the stair-cases. The shrines on the summit were some 
of them in the shape of serpents’ mouths held wide open, and 





* Bancroft says of this pyramid: “‘ Here we have a square enclosure; its sides 150 
feet, bounded by a terrace 3 feet high, 12 feet wide. Back of the terrace, on three 
sides, stand walls 20 feet high. The north side of the square is bounded by the steep 
sides of a central cliff. In the centre of this enclosure is a trincated pyramid with a 
base of 38x35 feet, 19 feet high, divided ihto several stories. In front of the pyramid 
and nearly in the centre of the square, stands a kind of altar, 7 feet square and 5 feet 
high. A very clear idea of this square is given in the following cut and presents an 
interior view. The pyramid, the central altar, the eastern terrace with its steps, 
standing walls, and the natural cliff, are all clearly portrayed : 
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the fires that were burning within made them fearful to look 
upon, showing that cruelty was the spirit which prevailed here. 
In Yucatan the worship was more peaceful, put the archi- 
tecture was more elaborate. Our supposition is that the pyra- 
mids were temples sacred to sun-worship and were symbolic 
structures. 

We give a cut of the so-called palace and pyramid at Palenque. 
and the pyramid accompanying it to show that there may have 
been a combination of palaces and of temples (Fig. 10) in the 
same structure or in close proximity There is no doubt that one 
these buildings was a palace and occupied by the cacique of the 
village or city, but that the temple was in close proximity to it on 
the pyramid, which is in the background. The view of Char- 
nay is “that these ancient cities were occupied by a people among 
whom the ranks and grades of society were very distinct, and 
that the buildings in ruins are the remains of palaces and tem- 
ples. The huts of the common people have perished.” This is 
in Opposition to the theory advanced by Mr. L. H. Morgan that 
they were the communistic houses, and that the common peo- 
ple dwelt in these as well as the chiefs. The illustration, we 
think, refutes the theory. Mr. H. H. Bancroft has undertaken 
to restore one of these palaces and its accompanying pyramid 
and shrine—the one-at Palenque. Whether the restoration is 
— or not we conclude that the explanation is a good one. 

ig. 10. 

Still there are those who deny this and who would make the 
pyramid a place of habitation or a fortress. Mr. Ad. F. Bande- 
lier, has made a study of this pyramid of Cholula. He calls it a 
fortified pueblo, and says: “If we imagine the plateaus and 
aprons around it, covered with houses, possibly of large size, like 
those at Uxmal and Palenque, or on a scale intermediate between 
them and the Pecos communal dwellings, and many other places 
in New Mexico, we have then, on the mound of Cholula, 
as it then was, room for a large aboriginal population.” This, 
however, reduces the sacred structures of Mexico and Yucatan 
to a very common-place condition, and would do away with the 
religious sentiment which was so powerful. The historical an- 
nals of the aborigines prove that the chief object of this pyra- 
mid was to support a temple. At the time of the conquest 
there was a stairway which led up the slope to the temple. 
The Spaniards under Hernando de Cortez had a fierce hand to 
hand conflict on the slopes and notwithstanding the desperate 
resistance of the natives, they burned the magnificent structure 
on the top. 

The number and variety of the pyramids would prove that 
they were all used for religious purpose. Writers have specu- 
lated as to who were the builders of the pyramids in Mexico, 
Yucatan and Honduras, and have endeavored to trace a resem- 
blance between the Nahua and the Maya religions. There is 
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no doubt that the two were very similar, and that the same cult 
which prevailed in Mexico during the time of the Conquest, 
prevailed in Uxmal and Palenque in prehistoric times. The 
study of the ruins in all of these localities, reveals a remarkable 
resemblance in the structures. There are pyramids at Tusapan, 
Papantla, at Misantla, at Centla, in Vera Cruz, which formeriy 
had shrines upon the summit and which were ascended by wide 
flights of steps. They show that the pyramidal type was the 
structure which was devoted to worship. The ruins of Oajaca, 
of Mitla, and the pyramid at Tehuantepec show the same thing, 
Mitla was a palace, and yet there are pyramids here. The pyra- 
mid of Tehuantepec was erected with stair-cases on the four 
sides and plastered, hemispherical walls forming the corners. 
A highly ornamented platform and shrines on the summit. 


VI. Weare to consider the analogies which exist between 
the symbolisms of the two continents, especially that which is 
found in the pyramidal structures. These analogies have never 
that we are aware of, been traced out, and yet they are many 
and interesting. We shall first take up the pyramids of Egypt 
and their uses and see what structures in America resembled 
them ; next, consider the terraced pyramids of Assyria and 
Chaldea, and lastly speak of the traditionary views which have 
embodied themselves in many structures both in the Oriental 
continent and the American continent. (1.) Let us consider the 
pyramids of Egypt. In Egypt the pyramids are so-called perfect 
pyramids, that is, their sides are smooth inclined planes, the 
steps having been filled in and the whole veneered. No such 
pyramids are found in America, though there are occasionally 
structures whose face seemed to have been built up smoothly 
and covered with plaster. In one respect the pyramids of Egypt 
resemble the pyramids of America, especially the pyramidal 
mounds. They were devoted to burial purposes. There are 
sixty-six pyramids in Egypt. The oldest is supposed to be that 
of Senefru, of the fourth dynasty. It was prior to that of 
Cheops. The latest are supposed to be those of the twelfth 
dynasty, those of Lake Meros. All of these were sepulchers. 
It is a question which antedated the other, the Assyrian or the 
Egyptian. Lenormant says that “temples in the form of pyra- 
mids (that is, pyramidal or terraced temples) must be considered 
quite a recent institution in Chaldea, as compared with what they 
were in the country of Shinar or Sumar, where national tradition, 
like that in the Bible, placed the construction of the first of them 
side by side with the confusion of tongues.” No one dared to 
attribute the foundation of the original pyramids of Babylon and 
Borsippa to any historical king; for they were said to be the 
work of a “very ancient king,” or perhaps even more correctly 
of “ the most ancient king” or “first king.” This is an interest- 
ing inquiry. In America burial mounds probably preceded 
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pyramidal earth-works, at least in the order of succession, if not 
in date. The question is whether the pyramid as a burial place 
antedated that which was used as a temple devoted to sun-wor- 
ship. It is maintained by some that the tope and the tumulus 
gave rise to the pyramid, and that the platform temples were a 
later invention. Others, however, maintain that the pyramids 
were originally devoted to sun worship, and that their use as a 
burial place was later. That it originated in the ambition of the 
kings to perpetuate their names and the religious idea about the 
necessity of the preservation of the body. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the two grew on parellel lines, the terraced pyramids of 
Assyria on one, and the perfect pyramid of Egypt on the other. 
The earliest known structure in Egypt was a quadrangular 
building, in the shape ofa truncated pyramid, called the “mastaba.” 
It was used asa tomb. It reminds us of the truncated pyramid 
or pyramidal earthworks of the Mississippi Valley. Many 
mastabas are from 30 to 40 feet in height, 150 feet inlength, and 
80 feet in width, and are veneered with hewn stone. The mastabas 
are arranged in regular streets in Ghizeh, and in this respect they 
resemble the pyramids of the Gulf States, which were often 
arranged in rows and around a square. See Fig. 2. 


The pyramidal mounds were used as burial places; this is the 
case of the great mound at St, Louis, also with that at Etowah, 
Ga., and is supposed to be the case with that at Cahokia. There 
is another analogy between the mastabas and the burial mounds. 
A superstition prevailed that the mummy or the statute was a 
double of the soul. The corpse received visits from the soul, 
which from time to time quitted the celestial regions.* 


A narrow aperture was left to the “serdab” in the center of 
the mastaba. A similar superstitution prevailed among the 
Mound-builders. There was a double to the soul, and frequently 
the skull was trephined so that the soul might go in and out, and 
claim the body for its own. The same superstition is supposed 
to have prevailediin prehistoric times in Europe. The “dolmens,”’ 
which were the abodes of the dead, had holes in the stone at the 
door, which were supposed to be for the passage of the soul in 
and out of its abode. 

There is another parallel found in the offerings made to the 
friends. In Egypt each mastaba was composed of a receptacle 
for the dead and a chapel for the living. The chapel was the 
reception room of the “double,” for the idea was that a double 
belonged to the dead, a soul and body. The relations, friends, 
and priests celebrate funerary sacrifices at the commencement of 
the seasons. They placed offerings at the exact spot leading to 
the entrance to the chamber, or eternal home of the dead. Pro- 
vision was made for a perpetual observance of the feast. Painted 





*See Maspero’s Egyptian Archeology, page 110. 
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or sculptured reproductions of persons and things were placed 
upon the walls of the chapel, so that in years to come the 
“double” might see himself depicted upon the walls in the act 
of eating and drinking, and so ke ate and drank. Here then we 
have the animistic conception, the same superstition which pre- 
vailed among the Chinese, when paper money and paper pictures 
were burned before the tombs of the dead, and among the North 
American Indians, who always presented food before the graves, 
that the spirit of the dead might partake of it. The Ojibwas of 
Lake Superior, to this day, build houses over graves, They 
place carved pieces of wood at the gabled ends of these houses 
to signify the totems. They leave the sides and ends of the 
house open, the roof being supported by corner posts, but on 
the floor they place the provisions which are offered to the spirits 
of the dead. The house is open so that the spirits can gain ac- 
cess to it. They believe in the double as much as did ever the 
Egyptians. (2). In Egypt the people had no right to direct in- 
tercourse with the deities. The needed a mediator who, par- 
taking of both human and divine nature, was qualified to com- 
municate with both. The king alone, the son ot the sun, was of 
sufficient high descent to contemplate the god in his temple. 
The sacrifices could be offered only by him, and even the of- 
ferings of the dead were supposed to have passed through his 
hands. The family availed themselves of his name to forward 
them to the other world. This idea, however, never obtained in 
America. The king was in Mexico regarded as superior and 
was favored with divine honors; but there was no such media- 
torial work. 


There were idols in Mexico and Central America, but they 
contain symbols of nature worship, for the human face 
and forms are supposed to represent nature powers. Here we 
have striking analogies between the East and the West, These 
idols or stone pillars were really obelisks, resembling the obe- 
lisks of Egypt in their use and symbolic significance, and differ- 
ing only in being carved and covered with symbolic figures. It 
is probable that they originated in ancestor worship very much 
as the pillars of the northwest coast, but they also became de- 
voted to sun worship and were covered with the symbols of 
both systems. The analogy between them and the obelisks of 
Egypt would be carried out, if we can imagine the carved stone 
figures, such as the statue of Memnon and other portrait idols 
of the kings wrought into the obelisks, and so presenting por- 
traits of the kings as well as monuments or pillars to the sun. 
We have already spoken of obelisks being everywhere associ- 
ted with sun worship. There are obelisks as well as portrait 
columns. These analogies are very remarkable, and this brings 
us to an important question. 


These parallels between the burial mounds of the Mississipi 
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Valley and the mastabas of Egypt are very suggestive, and they 
show how the pyramid as a burial place may have originated. 
Still there is just as much of a parallel between the pyramidal 
structures of America and the terraced temples of Assyria, for 
both were devoted to sun worship, The analogy in fact becomes 
more complete when we come to this class of structures. 

2. Let us take up the Assyrian pyramids and those struc- 
tures which were devoted to sun-worship. There is no 
one who doubts the prevalence of sun-worship on the two 
continents or the devotion of the pyramid to that cult. 
In Assyria and Babylonia the pyramid was consecrated to the 
sun, moon and stars, the number of the terraces being either 
three, after ‘the triad of gods of the three worlds,” or five, after 
the five planets, or seven, as at Borsippa, after the sun and moon 
and the five planets. The terraces were, as at Ecbeaana, of dif- 








ty. 12.—Lempile of the Cross. 

ferent colors, according to the sacred colors of the plants, the 
upper gold, the second silver, next red, blue, yellow, white, the 
lowest black, according to the hues ascribed to the sun, moon, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Saturn. The pyramids in 
Mexico and Central America were terraced pyramids devoted to 
sun-worship. There was a shrine on the summit, and in the 
shrine a sacrificial stone, and on this stone human victims were 
offered to the sun. There were also sacred colors in Mexico, 
though those colors were not represented on the pyramids. 

There are many places where this analogy can be traced. We 
give cuts to illustrate this. We refer first to the temples at 
Palenque; one of them called the “temple of the cross,” (Fig. 12) 
the other the “temple of the three tablets,” (Fig. 13) names given 
them from the tablets which were discovered inside the temple. 
These shrines were standing on pyramids, but were near build- 
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ings which have been called palaces. The temple of the cross was 
on a pyramid which measeres 134 feet on theslope. The temple 
was 58 feet long, 31 feet wide and 40 feet high. The superstruc- 
ture upon this temple was a frame or open lattice of stone blocks 
15 feet high, which was supposed to have been added because of 
its imposing appearance. The temple of the tablets was also 
upon a pyramid, measuring 110 feet on the slope. The shrine 
is 75 feet long, 25 feet wide, 35 feet high. Each of the four 
central piers on this front has bas-reliefs in stucco representing 
single human figures, and each bearing in its arms an infant. We 
might dwell here upon the symbolism found in these shrines and 
the idols at the base of the pyramids, but must defer that to an- 
other time. Our study is with the pyramids themselves. 

We would, however, call attention to the resemblance between 
these terraced pyramids and those of Assyria and Chaldea. 
These were built on high platforms, they were associated with 
palaces, they were the most prominent building in the ancient 
cities. They were consecrated to the sun, idols were formed on 









































Fig. 13—Temple of the Three Tablets. 


them which were symbolic of native persons and of sun worship. 
They were situated in the midst of an idolatrous people and in 
torrid regions, where the sun has its greatest power. They were 
continued for many centuries, notwithstanding the progress that 
was made by the people. History makes a record of the impor- 
tant part which these terraced pyramids form in the religious 
services of the people and their close connection with the govern- 
ment. Some of the most powerful influences which have ever 
effected the destiny of the people have emanated from these. 
The system of chronology and astrology, and in fact nearly all 
the solstitial and sacrificial symbolisms of both continents have 
been connected more or less with these, and we may say that no 
structures and no speeimens of art furnish more or closer anal- 
ogies than do these. In what ever way these analogies come, 
we must acknowledge them to be great. 

3. Our final conclusion is that the pyramid in America was 
a symbol as well as in Asia and Africa. It was both a burial 
place and a shrine, but in all cases was devoted to the sun. 
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IS MONOTHEISM A “ PRIMITIVE” FAITH? 


In the May number of THE ANTIQUARIAN is an article on Na- 
ture Worship.* The author, after giving a page or so of quota- 
tions, mostly from James Freeman Clark’s work,t makes the 
following assertion: “The evidence I have presented shows 
conclusively that the first form of religion common to men was 
Monotheism, or faith and the worship of one God, * * * * 
Polytheism has grown up around, or been engrafted upon, this 
earlier faith as the result of religious speculation.” Now this is 
a pretty important point to be decided in this off-hand manner. 
A great many scholars are anxiously studying this question, and 
many volumes and essays appear every year on the same, and 
the question is yet open. Probably this will always be the case. 
THE ANTIQUARIAN being given to the discussion of a differe nt 
class of subjects, I do not wish to intrude on its pages with a 
long drawn reply. But permit me to question the conclusion so 
confidently set forth. 

First, in regard to some of the lower races. The quotation 
from Waitz{ is not correct. Waitz does not assert that we “call 
them Monotheistic,” but says that “zf we cannot assert they are 
monotheistic, we dare say they stand on the boundary of Mono- 
theism,” which, we submit, is a distinction wth a difference, 
Neither has Miller shown that “fetish worship or nature wor- 
ship is not so old as the worship of one god.” In his essay, “Is 
Fetishism a Primitive Form of Religion”, his conclusion is: 
“We are justified, therefore, I think, in surrendering the theory 
that fetishism has or must have been the beginning of all relig- 
ions.”§ But this conclusion is accepted by the majority of 
writers on this point, who are not at all willing to conclude 
therefrom that Monotheism was the primal faith.|| Before the 
savage can ascribe supernatural powers to a stone, he must, of 
course, form some idea of supernatural power; but it by no 
means follows that this is “Monotheism.” 

Although the author quotes from Clarke that, “we find the 
Monotheistic idea among some of those who are placed by eth- 
nologists on the lowest planes of human development, such as 
the Hottentots and Bushmen of South Africa, the Negroes of the 





*Nature Worship in Ancient and Prehistoric Religions, by William Tucker. 
+Ten Great Religions, Vol. II., P. 148 ff. 

spathson seas der Natur V olker, Band IL., 2167. 

¢The Origin and Growth of Religion, P, 123. 

|Tylor, “Primitive Culture.” Spencer, “Principles of Sociology.” 
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Gold Coast, the natives of. Australia, the islanders of Polynesia, 
the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, the Indians of the Amazon 
River, the North American Indians, the Esquimaux, and the na- 
tives of the Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal”; he should 
have continued the quotation a few lines further, where we learn 
that this “idea” is held along with the belief in the world of dis- 
embodied spirits generally. And any one who cares to read up 
on this subject will quickly learn that among the lower races it 
is indeed only an “idea.” Along with the luxuriant growth of 
savage philosophy generally, the belief in fetishism, magic, witch - 
craft, in short Animism fully developed, there is, in fact, an 
“idea” that one fetish is of greater power than the others. As 
the quotation stands it leaves the impression that Monotheism 
is quite clearly embraced by these people. The author’s great 
authority, Clarke, however, draws from the beliefs of these peo- 
ple only the conclusion that they have come up to this idea. 


In regard to the other people cited by him, we might enter a 
general demurrer. Suppose we admit the statements, the con- 
clusion does not follow; simply because not one of the people 
cited can be called “primitive” and their belief is no evidence of 
primitive belief. The Mayas and Aztecs were semi-civilized, and 
even if they did possess an “idea” of Monotheism what proof is 
it of their primitive belief? The case is still more glaring with 
the other people, The Egyptians with their architectural sci- 
ence, their well developed government, their organized priest- 
hood, their hieroglyphic writing, can not be quoted as an in- 
stance of primitive belief. In regard to the Vedas, supposing 
we admit the statement made, what follows? Why simply that 
in that very advanced state of society reached by the Asiatic 
Aryans in the Vedic age, when civilization had dawned for them, 
when society was well advanced, when they were so old in fact 
that their language had already become decrepid and lost the 
bloom of youth—here and there the idea found expression that 
there was but one power, or force. Some of their bards em- 
balmed this idea in verse, but what evidence is this of their prim- 
itive belief. or for that matter the belief of the people in gen- 
eral? Equally valueless are the references to the religion of 
Assyria and Babylonia. 


But we need not confine ourselves to a simple demurrer. 
It is not by any ‘means admitted by all scholars that the beliefs 
of these various advanced people were monotheistic.* Where 
the author quotes from Clarke and Max Miller as to the beliefs 
of the Aryans, he should have added the fact that Miiller calls 
this stage of belief, not Monotheism, but Henothetsm, (whichterm 
is also accepted by Clarke,) which may be defined as ascribing 





*Consult, for instance Tiele : eTonies” Religion ;” “Lang;” “ Myth, Ritual and 
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supreme power to the particular god of whom the bard might be 
singing, which, again, is a distinction wth a difference. 

Now, there are Monotheisms and Monotheisms, and it would 
be well to have some definition of Monotheism to start with. 
Several of the Semitic nations, most advanced in civilization, 
adopted a qualified Monotheism. Believing in a multiplicity of 
gods, they had adopted ove as their national god, and with national 
vanity, in each case, considered their god the supreme one. 
Such was Asshur among the Assyrians, Chemosh among the 
Moabites, and Jahveh among the Israelites. But this belief did 
not deny the existence and power of the other national gods. 
This statement ought to give offense to no one. We do not 
refer to the ideas of the inspired prophets of Israel, but to the 
common impressions of the masses of the people. Hear how 
Jepthah answers the children of Ammon: “Wilt not thou possess 
that which Chemosh thy god giveth thee to possess ? So whom- 
soever Jahveh our god hath dispossessed from before us, them 
will we possess.” (Judges x 24; R.V.) The Moabite stone 
shows clearly that the Moabites regarded Chemosh exactly as 
the Israelites did Jahveh. Waris declared in accordance with 
his command; “Chemosh said to me: go take Nebo against 
Israel.” If successful, victory is ascribed to Chemosh; “Che- 
mosh drove him out before me,” the king exclaims. Exactly 
similar expressions are used by the Assyrians in regard to 
Asshur. The king, on his expeditions, is “in the service of 
Asshur.” Victory is ascribed to him, some such expression as 
this is sure to occur: “ Exceeding fear of Asshur, My Lord, 
overwhelmed them.” One king after another complacently 
excuses his deeds of cruelty, since they were done by command 
of Asshur, and for his honor and glory. 


This was by no means the worship of the god under different 
names. There was no acknowledgment of the universality of 
the power of their supreme gods. When Shalmanser carried 
away the inhabitants of Samaria he replaced them by colonists 
from Assyria. They had sickness and other troubles in their 
new home. What did these “ Monotheistic” worshippers of 
Asshur do? Call more earnestly on him? No, they sent in hot 
haste to Shalmaneser to send them some of the Israelitic priests 
to teach them the “ manner of the god of the land.” (II Kings: 
xvii, 24, ff.) In fact, ancient monotheism was tribal and territo- 
rial. It is surely an elastic definition of ‘“‘Monotheism” which 
points triumphantly to the beliefs of such people to show that 
Monotheism was a primal faith. 

But we are in danger of making this article too long, and 
enter on a discussion unsuited for these pages. We simply 
wanted to deny the conclusion presented. For ourselves, we 
believe that religious culture is no exception to culture in gen- 
eral. Man has struggled up to these higher conceptions, has 
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had to feel his way to Monotheism from the depths of savage 
philosophy. In this question, no great moral truth is at stake. 
The belief in an overruling Providence, the immortality of the 
soul, and the necessity of a life of purity, or of the inspiration 
of the Bible is in no way concerned, E. A. ALLEN. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Correspondence. 


NEW YORK EARTHWORKS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


In an article in the January number of THE ANTIQUARIAN it is 
said,“ The earthworks in Michigan, Ohio and New York state 
resemble one another very much. They consist of rings with 
the ditch upon the outside, sometimes upon the inside, probably 
the remains of old stockades.” On this point Mr. Squier said 
in his Aboriginal Monuments of New York, “It has all along 
been represented that some of the enclosures were of regular 
outlines, true circles and ellipses, and accurate squares—features 
which would imply a common origin with the vast system of 
ancient earthworks of the Mississippi Valley, Submitted to the 
test of actual survey, I have found that the works which were 
esteemed entirely regular are the very reverse, and that the 
builders, instead of constructing them upon geometrical princi- 
ples, regulated their forms entirely by the nature of the ground 
upon which they were built.” A glance at the plans which he 
gives strengthens his statement, though some from other sources 
are somewhat incorrect. In the main, however, he is right. 
The circle, ellipse and square, actually such, rarely appear. If 
we speak of ring forts in New York, therefore, it is usually only 
in a general sense. They are almost always affected by the sit- 
uation. Several earthworks in Onondaga and Oswego counties, 
N. Y., have been reported as circles, and the only one of these 
remaining is very regular, and I have always called it a circle. 
The nature of the ground there, and on the other neighboring 
sites, was favorable to this form. These, however, are excep- 
tional cases, and the New York earthworks should be classed as 
irregular in outline. 


Mr. Squier spoke of the earthwork near Fort Plain, in the 
Mohawk Valley, as not only the farthest east known, but as the 
only one on waters flowing into the Hudson river. I have lately 

4 
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learned of the existence of some in the vicinity of the old Port- 
age at Rome, N. Y. They occur both on Wood creek and on 
the Mohawk river, but I have not examined them or obtained 
descriptions, though a friend has sent me the exact location of 
some. I hope soon to have detailed accounts. 


W. M. BEAUCHAMP. 





PALEOLITHICS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


Although I have, since the publication of my article in Vol. 
I, page 10, of THE ANTIQUARIAN, found new stations from 
which have been obtained paleolithic implements, I have remained 
silent regarding these discoveries. These relics are fac-similes in 
form and material of those found in the river drift of the Dela- 
ware. Of this I was told by Prof. F. W. Putnam, the curator of 
the Peabody Museum of Archzology at Cambridge, Mass., in a 
letter in answer to a few sent him. A number forwarded to the 
Smithsonian Institution by the writer, caused its director to 
make special mention of them in his report for 1887, page 38, 
to the regents of that institution. It gives me pleasure to know 
that my article has at last received that recognition which should 
have been given it years ago. 

Did the finds at Reading indicate as great an antiquity as 
some writers propose for the drift finds in the Delaware valley? 
They are, alas! but surface finds. Every one of them found 
associated with remains of the Indian, far away from where gla- 
ciers ever ventured, or ice rafts could have dropped them. 

I would not have it understood that I believe they were made 
by the Indians. I have long inclined to the belief that they are 
the remains of human beings low in the grade of civilization, a 
people of few wants, whose few implements served numerous 
purposes, and who were displaced by the Indians upon their ar- 
rival here. 

That these unknown people wandered further south is attested 
by the finds of W. J. Hoffman, M. D., of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, Washington, D. C.; also, on the banks of the Potomac 
river at Uniontown, near that city. (See American Naturalist 
for 1879, p. 113.) These were also found with the more modern 
Indian remains. 

The inquiries of Mr. Thomas Wilson, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, establish the fact that they are pretty well scattered 
from ocean to ocean. 

While searching for relics of the Indians in a ploughed field 
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on the banks of Maiden Creek at Virginsville, a small village 16 
miles northeast of Reading, Pa., I found one of these objects— 
material, quartzite. Two were found by the writer, in the same 
condition on the banks of the Lehigh river, a short distance east 
of Catasauqua, Pa. 

I have taken from the surface of Jeter’s island, in the Lehigh 
river at Allentown, Pa., six or eight of these rude objects. For 
the past four.years I have, when on the island, made most care- 
ful search but found none. They appear to be rare in the valley 
of the Lehigh. The island just mentioned is of river drift form- 
ation, as is the station at Catasauqua, and I infer from the posi- 
tion in which I found the implements that they were washed on the 
island during high water. In both instances just mentioned 
have they been found associated with Indian remains. A few 
of these objects are now in the possession of Prof. Henry W. 
Haynes, of Boston, Mass. With one exception they are also of 
the same material as the Reading finds. The exception is made 
of yellow jasper and resembles closely the European river drift 
relics. Jasper of many colors is found in the south mountains 
lying three miles south of Allentown, and this elevation is sup- 
posed to belong to the Lamentian period. The writer has made 
careful examination of the railroad cuts running through the 
drift formed by the Lehigh river along its banks, but so far suc- 


cess has not crowned his efforts. Future research will perhaps 
bring objects of this kind to light. A. F. BEr in. 
ALLENTCWN, Pa., June 1, 1888. 
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HAFTED PALEOLITHICS. 


Editor American Antiquarian : 


On page 307, Vol. 7, No. 5, of THE ANTIQUARIAN, you made 
the statement that the Australian relic may have its counterpart 
in North America, but you have not seen any. I send you 
drawings of three in my collection which show the notch for 
hafting very plainly. These were found, as all have been, at the 
bottom of gulleys where the rain and melting snows of spring 
wash out the bluffs in this vicinity. They are not plenty, prob- 
ably a dozen or fifteen have been found. The notch is indicated 
on almost all, better defined in some than in others. They are 
extremely rude, the material of most being, I think, quartzite. 
I call them paleolithic axes. They are generally chipped all 
over, except in one place on each, where the natural surface of 
the stone is left. Any further information I should be glad to 
impart. Orshould you desire a short article on them I will 
furnish it, Will also photograph them for you with others that 
have been found in this vicinity. Wa. WALLACE TOOKER. 

Sag Harbor, N. Y., March 22, 1888. 
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HUMAN FOOTPRINTS IN THE EOCENE. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


As adverse sentence has been pronounced before the American 
Philosophical Society, Nov, 18, 1887, by my friend Dr. D.G, Brin- 
ton, on the antiquity of footprints found in a quarry near Lake 
Managua, and other locations, which was due to a misunder- 
standing of my letter, leading him to associate surviving eocene 
shells from another locality, eocene sand, on which the Tufas 
containing the footprints lie, permit me to reply. 

An imprint was sent him, and one to Prof. Baird, and the sand 
on which they lay was sent separate to both parties; the bag of 
shells contained a slip, stating, “shells from Lake Giloa, or Jiloa, 
whose entire beach is made up of them,” which is six miles north- 
east of quarry, and considered as belonging to same horizon. 
This collateral evidence would aid in placing the geological age 
of the Tufas; as the shells were a new species, and with many 
others abundant near the old caves, on the southwest slope of 
the volcanic range, were covered with similar types spread over 
our northern Territories. 

Of those here, not 4 per cent are existing species. The “scar- 
phaca” isnot represented among living forms. The same remark 
applies to many others included in those sent to the National 
Museum in 1878, private Nos. 187 to 289, still undetermined, 
but older than those found in the “shell heaps” along the coast 
range, which was repeopled long after; even these contain old 
shells, among them the “calistar,” are abundant, and though not 
passing beyond the cretaceous formation, are common among 
those found in the Territories, while those found near the caves, 
are much older and pertain to the eocene-tertiary merging into 
the miocene; there is no doubt that the cave dwellers used them 
as food, at the same time made the inscriptions of the sea mon- 
sters with uncommon accuracy, and some in relief. I was 
unable to copy one correctly without the aid of instruments, 
while their authors lying face upwards chiseled them in rock. 

That these old masters saw the first eruption, we now consider 
indisputable, they were near the foot of the volcanoes and on 
opposite sides, and with the animals of the time passed over it 
immediately when moistened by rain, leaving their imprints in 
the plastic mass that soon hardened and preserved them. 

The four subsequent eruptions soon followed, shown by their 
barely perceptible seams. A repose followed of long duration, 
vegetation crept slowly over the volcanic debris. Forests sprang 
up; its repeated decomposition, mingled with the wash from the 
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hills forming the clayey soil, streams carried the leaves and drift 
seaward or to the ocean bed. 

Ages passed and again the pent-up fires burst forth, convulsing 
the earth, lifting the former accumulations to fall back in frag- 
ments that show us its mighty force; hills of the present coast 
range bulged up through the ocean debris, rolling it over caves 
and shells, sealing up these records for future use. 

Eruption followed similar to the first in the series, covering 
of ashes falling after the cataclysm, which is nearly as hard as 
the tufas. The old craters burnt out, once more quiet reigns. 
Passing showers cool the desert waste, gradually filling old 
craters, storing water for those to come. Then a soil accumu- 
lates and exists to-day. The new hills to the southeast at the 
same time were fitting up in a similar way, afterwards peopled 
by a race, or descendants who escaped the convulsion, or came 
from the Cordilleras. They continued to feed on the shell fish 
they found, evidenced by the enormous “kitchen middens,” accu- 
mulated along the coast. We look among these for shells found 
near the old caves. We rarely find one; others have been 
evolved. We see by their forms that the people who used 
and cast them aside, did so in pliocene times. We wander 
among hills not distant from them, finding their remnants 
dwindling, and finally disappearing; they, too, had passed 
away. 

We pass over the hills and see the older ones adhering to the 
fractured limestone, following the streams where they have re- 
moved the old sediment that engulfed the caves, we find them, 
as they existed in remote times; we continue to the strip of land 
unmoved by the convulsion and find a cave filled with sandstone, 
not suddenly, like its neighbors, but soon after by the wash from 
their graves, 

We remove the rock, and copy the records on the inner roof 
of these old men, faithful delineations of animal monsters and 
others objects or signs. Some are cut with sharp angles with 
great skill, indicating a people capable of protecting their feet as 
they walked over the tufas. 

No skeletons of these monsters were found; one vertebrz was 
all that we could add to the shells, its diameter was about ten 
inches ; it probably lies in some quiet corner with the shells, in 
that great storehouse left by Smithson for the diffusion of know- 
edge. 

Nicaraugua is too far removed to awaken scientific attention. 
Nevada can be visited by rail to inspect footprints of the cucula, 
while here we wander alone among the hills and vainly try to im- 
press our convictions on others. 

A Dordogne artist depicts on horn figures of a horse, whose 
estimated age is 250,000 years; here those on the cave roofs, on 
rocks underneath were formed long ere the old master of the 
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Dordogne was born; his descendants cross the sea and claim 
the ancient races here, as wanderers from their fatherland; they 
forget that Noah’s children took lessons from the old Egyptians, 
whose forefathers left this continent ere the children of Israel 
were born; here they made pyramids of earth, and there of 
stone. 

But why speculate on the days and weeks of the zons since 
man commenced his wanderings here? 

In conclusion, for the fifth time, I try to make myself under- 
stood when I say that man’s works were buried here in eocene 
times ; that the first volcanic eruption containing the footprints lies 
on sand and other formations of that epoch, while his works are 
in close proximity with eocene shell beds, and were buried to- 
gether. Now permits me to carry the mooted footprints, from 
Post Pliocene to their proper place, the Eocene. 

If you have any doubts as a juror, give me ,the benefit of the 
doubts until other witnesses confront me, E. Fin. 

Rivas Nicarauoua, April 4, 1888. 





0. 
VU 


Editorial. 


PALEOLITHICS. 


We have received several pamphlets which treat on the sub- 
ject of paleolithics. One of them is a circular from the Smith- 
sonian, making enquiry as to the discovery of all such relics, 
and asking for a description of the same. The other is a reprint 
from the Proceedings of the Natural History Society of Boston, 
containing articles by Profs. F. W. Putnam, Charles C. Abbott, 
G. Frederick Wright, and Warren Upham, on the archeology 
and geology of the subject. We have in this number given two 
letters; one from Mr. A. F. Berlin, and one from Wallace Tooker 
on the same subject, These seem to be a conclusive progress, 
and those of us who have been very conservative may have to 
yield the point, that genuine paleolithics in this country have 
been discovered. There is one point, however, which needs to 
be cleared up. The auriferous gravels of California seem to 
have produced a number of statite pots. which have all the 
characteristics of neolithic relics. If we take the common 
explanation about the denuding of Table Mountain, on which 
these relics have been discovered, we must make them almost 
infinitely older than the gravels of the Mississippi Valley; and 
thus we shall have neolithic relics antedating the paleolithic 
relics, by thousands of years, if not hundreds of thousands. 
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We regard this matter as in hopeless confusion, and must ask 
the geologists and archeologists to put their heads together, 
and see if it cannot be unraveled. The letter from Dr. Flint 
undertakes to set back the matter of the footprints in Nicaragua 
to the eocene, Dr. Brinton having disputed the extreme antiquity 
of the deposit. We would ask the same junta of scholars to take 
this find also into the account, and give us something which shall 
be intelligible and reasonable in the matter. 





RUINS OF ANCIENT CITIES IN NEW MEXICO. 


The surveys at present being made for the Kansas City, El 
Paso & Mexican Railroad, which will be built in a diagonal direc- 
tion through New Mexico from northeast to southwest, promise 
to bring to the light of modern exploration some regions of re- 
markable interest which have heretofore been closed to the sci- 
entist, on account of their inaccessibility. Between the 33d and 
34th parallels of latitude, and at their intersection with the 
106th degree of longitude, the surveying parties have passed 
along a lava flow which by the local population is called the 
molpais, which is probably the most unique of its kind in Amer- 
ica. It consists of a sea of molten black glass agitated at the 
moment of cooling in ragged waves of fantastic shapes. These 
lava waves or ridges are from ten to twelve feet high, with comb- 
ing crestc and the whole formation presents the appearance of 
having been made at a comparatively modern period. This lava 
flow is about forty miles long from northeast to southwest and 
from one to ten miles wide. It can be crossed at two places, and 
its narrow portion, where, in process of time, with infinite labor 
and trouble two different and difficult trails have been formed. 

For miles on all sides of this lava flow, the country is the 
most desolate that can be imagined. It has been literally 
burned up, It consists of fine white ashes to any depth which, 
so far, has been dug down, To the north of the lava flow, and 
ying in a country equally desolate and arid, the surveyors have 
come upon the ruins of Juan Quivira, known already to the 
early Spanish explorers under Coronado, but which have been 
visited by white men less often even than the mysterious ruins 
of Palenque, in Central America. Only a few people at Socorro 
and White Oaks have been at Juan Quivira, because it is at 
present forty miles from water. The surveyors found the ruins 
to be of gigantic stone buildings, made in the most substantial 
manner, and of grand proportions. One of them was four 
acres in extent, All indications around the ruins point to the 
existence here at one time of a dense population. No legend 
of any kind exists as to how this great city was destroyed or 
when it was abandoned. One of the engineers ettached to the 
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surveying expeditio1 advances the theory that Juan Quivira 
was in existence and abundantly supplied with water at the time 
the terrific volcanic eruption took place which formed the lava 
flow or molpais; that the heat generated, destroyed the whole 
country and permanently dried up its water supply, and that 
thus the inhabitants were forced to abandon it and the country 
generally. 

The few Mexicans scattered through this country herding 
their small goat herds, still have a tradition that untoldtreasures 
are secreted under these ruins. and a few years ago an expedition 
of adventurers left Socorro, N. M., for the purpose of digging 
for this treasure. They stayed at Juan Quivira and hunted until 
their water gave out and then returned unsuccessful and dis- 
heartened. The student of Mexican history will remember that 
Juan Quivira was the city in search of which the expedition of 
Coronado started from old Mexico in 1540. The rumors of 
such a city reached beyond belief. They were brought to Mex- 
ico by Estevan, the negro companion of Cabeza de Vaca, who 
was a very Munchausen in his tales of immense wealth among 
the seven great cities of Cibola and other places he claimed to 
have passed through. Juan Quivira must have been abandoned 
long before Coronado’s time.—G/obe-Democrat. 





LINGUISTIC AND ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET. 


Ops1BwE Locat Names or Minnesota, over four hundred and thirty in 
numbers, and largely names of rivers, lakes and smaller water-courses, have 
been investigated by the Rev. J. A. Gilfillan, stationed on the White Earth 
Reservation. The manuscript was forwarded by the author to the Minne- 
sota Historical Society at St. Paul, and then at the request of the author 
copied and published in the Fifteenth Annual Report of the Geological and 
Natural History Survey of Minnesota, 1886, (St. Paul, 1887,8vo) pp. 451-477- 
The learned author always adds the Indian term to the English name, and 
in difficult names gives the components in the Odjibwe language. The En- 
glish name is not always the translation of the Indian name, as may be 
seen in the case of No. 47, Eagle’s Nest Lake, whose Indian name—Muko- 
minisiwi-sag—signifies “ Bear Island Lake.” A supplement to this useful 
list is promised by Rev. Mr. Gilfillan. The Dakota or Sioux names of the 
state have been investigated and published in a former report of the same 
series by Prof. A. Williamson. 


Tue Zapotec GRAMMAR Of an anonymous Mexican author has been pub- 
lished by Dr. D. Antonio Penafiel, and dedicated to the president of the 
Republic, General D. Porfirio Diaz. (Mexico, 1886, 4to,149 pp.) It is pre- 
faced by a long bibliographic article on the authors who wrote in Zapotec or 
upon that language (57 pp., 4to, 1887). The author spells the name Zaapo-. 
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teca. A portion of the treatise entitled, “Nuevo principio del arte Zaapo- 
teco,” is dated ano de 1823 and gotten up entirely according to the old 
linguistic principles of the missionaries. Follow a number of treatises and 
several texts of the language, all devotional, by Valdespino, J. de Cordova, 
P. Wichells, and the volume concludes with a vocabulary of the Zapotec di- 
alect of San Bernardo Miztepeque, obtained in 1856. The language is spoken 
in Oajaca and neighboring states, and the number of authors who wrote in 
it is astonishingly large. The bibliographic article is mainly reproduced 
from S. C. Pilling’s Bibliography of the North American Languages. 


Tue InrLectionaL System oF THE Maya LanauaGes is the title of a Ger- 
man article of 51 pages, composed by Dr. Edward Seler, of Crossen, Prussia, 
and intended as a dissertation tor obtaining the degree of a doctor of 
philosophy in Liepzig university. It is a successful attempt at a thorough 
investigation of the morphology of these dialects. Of these, a few only, as 
Maya proper, Quicheld and Cakchiquel, are known to us, and upon these the 
argumentation ofSeler chiefly rests. Likethatofmany other Indian languages 
the verb of Maya is a mere noun, but there are two ways of conjugating the 
predicative form of the verb. When the pronoun is prefixed to the verbal 
base, that pronoun is a possessive pronoun and the base is a nomen actionis ; 
when it is suffixed to it, the pronoun is a personal pronoun, and the base is 
then to be considered a nomen agentis or actoris, The prefixed pronouns 
vary considerably according to the dialects and still more so according to 
the place they occupy, either before consonants or before vowels. When a 
verbal base is used in a transitive sense, it is preccded by a possessive pro- 


noun prefixed to it; but when a passive signification is intended for it, then 
the personal pronoun is suffixed to it. This is observed with many bases 
which have to be considered as roots; but other bases prefer to assume a 
formative suffix besides, as -tah in the Maya proper, or -ax, -ix, etc. The 
title of this instructive article is: “Das Konjugations—System der Maya— 
Sprachen.” Berlin: press of Unger Bros.,1887, 8to. Dr. Seler is now ex- 
ploring the languages of Southern Mexico. 


Tue VERB TO BE has been followed up in all its important functions through- 
out all the languages accessible to him by Mr. Raoul de la Grasserie, judge 
at Rennes, France, and the results published in a pamphlet of 128 pages, 8to: 
“Etudes de Grammaire comparee. Du Verbe: re, considere comme 
instrument d’abstraction, etc.” Paris, Maisonneuve, 1887. Thestudy ofthe 
subject has induced him to classify all languages studied into four cate- 
gories, which he defines as follows, page 41: (1) Languages in which the 
substantive verb is or is not used in its proper signification marking existence. 
(2) Languages in which the verb ¢o be and other auxiliary verbs serve to 
express the predicative idea of the verb and as copula to express verbal 
voices or genders. (3) Languages where to be and other auxiliaries serve to 
express the category of tense. (4) Languages in which the verb to be is 
appended to radical syllables to form verbal stems. A considerable number 
of American languages are treated or spoken of in this instructive little vol- 
ume, which the thankful disciple has dedicated to his teacher, Mr. Lucien 
Adam. 


Versa Tenses have been treated by the same author in a separate pub- 
lication (pp. 195, Paris, 1888). He clearly distinguishes between real tenses 
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and tenses standing in a relative position to the tenses of other verbs ; be- 
tween subjective and undetermined tense forms, also’ between real and 
imaginary tenses. The last chapter deals with the auxiliary verbs forming 
tenses, exclusive of the verb to be, treated beforehand. 


THe Grocrapuic Society of Berne, Switzerland, has just sent to its cor- 
respondents the eighth annual report, embodying articles read from 1885 to 
1887. These reports always contain something about America, and we often 
hear of Swiss travelers visiting the tropical parts of the western hemisphere. 
The present report has letters from San Salvador composed by Em. Hegg, 
dealing with subjects like the canal at Panama, eruptions of a Central 
American volcano, and on local politics. Prof. Ernst Rothlisberger gives a 
long and interesting account of his visit in Venezuela and the republics of 
Colombia, made in 1882, which he intends to enlarge with other matter and 
publish in book form. He has published in one of the former reports a 
vocabulary of the Indian language spoken on the isthmus, but does not state 
with exactness from what tribe of Indians he obtained it, a circumstance 
which greatly reduces its value. 


Mr. Frank in A. Sezty, U. S. Patent Office, Washington, has composed an 
elaborate treatise upon “the development of time-keeping in Greece and 
Rome,” which has been printed in the first number of the American An- 
thropologist, issued in January, 1888. The author now wishes to enlarge the 
article, in gathering as much information as possible upon the modes of 
time-keeping among savage races and in the lower form of civilization, an- 


cient and modern, including existing oriental peoples, prior to or apart from 
the introduction of European ideas, and the extinct civilizations of America. 
He intends to include also the history of time-keeping in Europe, particu- 
larly from the beginning of the Christian era to the close of the 13th cen- 
tury, and among the Saracens, Moors and Byzantines. Information on any 
of these subjects will be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. Seely. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES. 


Pre-Historic PaALAce AT MyKenat.—Mr. Adler has given the details of the 
discovery. Houses arranged in terraces, with stairs, corridors, small courts, 
and store-houses, in the lower strata; above these a palace with a stone 
stair-case leading to the court, contains a circular fire place, decorations be- 
longing to the style of the Mykenaian vases. Above the palace was a tem- 
ple on the ruins of the old royal dwelling—American Journal of Archzx- 
ology, May, 1888. 


Dr. Scuiiemann’s Expiorations.—A discovery of the early temple of 
Aphrodite at Kythera, a closed structure with two rows of Doric columns, 
four on each side of extremely Archaic style. On the hilltop near by are 
the remains of a Cyclopean fortification belonging to the seventh century, 
B. C. The worship of Aphrodite appears to have a Pheenician origin. 
Ibid. 


New Work By PraxiTeELEs—A head in Parisian marble resembling the 
Hermes of Praxiteles in the molding of the forehead, treatment of the hair 
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and general characteristics, supposed to be a head of Euboulus whose 
name is a synonym of Haides, 


DiIscovERigs AT ATHENS.—The ancient road from Athens to the academy of 
Plato has been discovered. The road is not paved. 


A second museum on the Acropolis is to be built for the numerous an- 
tiquities which have been discovered. 


One of the most ancient sculptures ever found upon the Acropolis is the 
bearded head of a man of heroic size, the hair and beard painted blue and 
the face red; recently discovered. It appears to be the head of a Triton, 
the rest of the body in the form of a serpent ending in the tail of a fish. 


An Ancient Royat Patace, which occupied the entire summit of the 
Acropolis, with steps built from immense blocks of stone similar to those 
of Tiryns, has been discovered. A facade built of large unworked blocks, 
as in the Pelasgic walls of Tiryns, was disclosed. Some fragments of Archaic 
sculpture. The earliest extant representing Herakles engaged in contest 
with the Hydra and with Triton. 


DiscovERIEs In Cyprus.—Various pavements and walls, also eleven Greek 
and Kypriote inscriptions of the Ptolemaic period, also two statues, and 
pottery of the Kypriote style have been discovered at Paphos. A Babylo- 
nian cylinder, with two lines of cuneiform inscription has been found in 
one of the tombs of Parashevi. The pottery is supposed to be pre-Pheeni- 
cian, decorated with the figures of a snake and deer. 


Movunps 1n Russta.—A diary kept by Count A. Bobrinsky between 1879 
and 1885, gives an account of the investigation of fifty-three mounds in the 
Amyela, Russia. Two races were buried in these mounds :—One with flint 
arrows and knives, lumps of pigment for tattooing; they had remarkably 
long skulls; the other race buried above the first, with bronze relics and 
clay vessels, and iron implements, having held intercourse with the Greeks. 
Their skulls were entirely different’ @See the Nation for March 29, also 
“Amer. Jour. of Archy.,” March, 1888. 

Survey oF WEsTERN Mounps.—Mr. T. H. Lewis surveyed in 1887, 1,100 


pre-historic mounds in Minnesota, Dakota and Wisconsin. He discovered 
six ancient enclosures or forts, four in Minnesota and two in Dakota. 


New Arcu£o.oaicaL Review.—A journal of historic and pre-historic an- 
tiquities, edited by Mr. G. L. Gomme, published by David Nutt, London, 
Eng. The topics to be treated are as follows: Anthropology, Archeology‘ 
History and Literature, but mainiy from an English standpoint, that as 
related to the antiquities of Great Britain. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


History of the People of Israel till the Time of King David, by Ernest Renan, 
Author of the Life of Jesus. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


The author approaches the subject from an ethnological standpoint. He 
speaks of the Nomad Semites, of the Hebrew group, of the Beni-Israel, 
the Babylonian influence upon them, of the monotheism and absence of 
mythology of the Hebrews, of the name of Jahveh as of a local divinity, 
and of the religion of the Israelites as he would of any other ethnic sys- 
tem. He then goes on to describe the influence of Egypt upon Israel; the 
history of Israel in the desert, and the subsequent occupation of the coun- 
try of Canaan; the development of Jahvehism, in Canaan; Jahveh be- 
coming the protecting deity of Israel bound to declare that they were 
right even when they were wrong. He then passes on to the progress of 
the religious organization under Samuel and the reign of Saul, down to the 
time of David. The history is such as Renan would belikely to write. He 
takes a middle ground between the science of ethnology, and the tenets of 
orthodox theology ; and seeks to explain the scripture record in this way, 
making the religion contained therein, to be like any other ethnic religion: 
He is, however, an idealist. He says, “The ancient patriarchs of the Syrian 
deserts were, in reality, corner-stones for humanity. The charm of patri- 
archal life had an invincible spell over the imagination of the succeeding 
centuries, henceforth the tendency of the Semitic people will be to rejuve- 
nate the visions of this distant age. They did not create a myth, they 
were recalling a memory, and this memory of a lost purity and happiness 
was ever tempting them to reyert to a state, which had left an indellible 
trace upon the character of a nation.” “The march towards montheism is 
in reality nothing more than the return to the intuition of their early his- 
tory. Egypt far from contributiong to the religious progress of Israel, put 
obstacles and dangers in the path in which the people of God were to tread, 
and during the century which had passed in Egypt Israel had multiplied, 
but the spirit of the Nomad tribes had been gradually fading away. The 
mild families of shepherds, pastors, whose passage the sedentary people 
had welcomed with delight, had become a hard, stiff-necked people.” “The 
rude analogies upon which primitive theology was constructed, naturally 
led tothe formation of a celestial court of Israel. In general Jahveh was 
impalpable, invisible. He was very inferior to the ancient Elohim. Re- 
ligion was, so to speak, personal. Let us put our trust, above all, in human- 
ity, which always gains in the end and has the power to transform what it 
loves.” This is the idealistic view, whether the view will account for all the 
superior character, which belongs to the God of the Hebrews, is a ques- 
tion. Generally, this superiority is ascribed to a supernatural source. Re- 
nau makes it natural. The books seems to have been the result of a life 
of study. The author says “in carrying out the plan which he formed forty 
years ago of writing the history of the origin of Christianity, I ought to 
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have commenced with the present volume.” It is probable that if this had 
been the case, the book would be at present out of date, possibly the po- 
sition would have been changed, still the author is independent, and holds 
the same position which was adopted by him in the “ Life of Jesus.” He 
has not yielded to the Wellhausen theory. It would seem that Renan re- 
viewed the subject from a literary and idealistic standpoint, and Well- 
hausen and Kuenen from a linguistic and critical standpoint, but their 
views are in great contrast. Renan gives the Abrahamic times credit for 
monotheism, but Kuenen makes monotheism a result of the development, 
and only introduced after the timesof the exile. With these differences 
existing between the critical scholars and those who hold the old theory 
of a primitive revelation, we do not consider the book a valuable contri- 
bution. 


Social History of the Races of Mankind. Second Division : Oceano-Melanesians. 
By A. Featherman. Trubner & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 


This is a very thorough-going description of the races of the islands of 
the Pacific ; a description which will be valued because of its rarity. The 
author has given a great deal of time to the study and has brought out very 
important facts. But the book is marred by misrepresentations. Heseems 
to have a prejudice against the missionaries, and at times is unfair in his 
treatment of them; though he says “they have furnished him important 
materials for his work; which are of the greatest value to sociology. Their 
description of the manners and customs of savages are clear and credible, 
and can be accepted as according with the reality of things.” The author 
ascribes all the vices and demoralization of the heathen to the missionaries, 
rather than to the contact with modern civilization; and seems to think 
that the early condition is better that the later; the simplicity of heathen- 
ism better than the improvement of Christianity. Aside from this the book 
will be sought for as asource of information in reference to these races. 
The author has, to be sure, given only those traits and peculiarities which 
are on the surface and belong to the external life; he has not endeavored 
to trace out their system of consanguinity. or the relation of their languages 
to one another, or even to compare their systems of religion. Occasionally 
the legends and traditions of their origin are given, and descriptions of the 
superstitions and religious customs are contained in the book, but no tracing 
of one from the other, and no philosophizing about any of them. One 
thing is noticeable in nearly all of the races of the Pacific ocean; they seem 
to be wonderfully addicted to sensual pleasures. Mr. L. H. Morgan has ex- 
plained this in a novel way. He states that the Puna-luan family was 
formed by a company of so-called brothers marrying a company 
of so-called sisters; and within the bounds of this circle, there 
was promiscuous sexual intercourse. Mr. Featherman has nothing to 
say about this system, and yet some of the facts that he states would in- 
dicate that it may have existed. It would be interesting if some one could 
study the social system of these races and ascertain for a certainty whether 
such a system actually existed. Another point is important also. Mr. 
Morgan speaks of the Turanian system of consanguinity, as contrasted 
with the Malayan. The so-called Pun-aluan marriage gives rise to the first 
system; what he calls the consanguine marriage giving rise to the Ma- 
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layan system. The Malayan system came in with the consanguine family 
and has an antiquity of unknown duration, and was displaced by the Tur- 
anian, which in the end gave rise to the establishment of Gentes. The 
inhabitants of Polynesia are included in the Malayan family. Mr. Feather- 
man says nothing of these systems; and we are left in doubt whether the gen- 
eralizations of Mr. Morgan are to be accepted or not. One will need to read 
through the lines of Mr. Featherman’s book to discover Mr. Morgan’s theo- 
ries; and even after he has read this book he is not quite sure that Mr. 
Morgan is correct. The science of sociology isstill unsettled. Mr. Feather- 
man has furnished much material as foundation stones. His book should 
be in every Ethnological Library, and is a very valuable addition to the 
literature. 


Ancient Society in Tennessee. The Mound-builders were Indians. By G. P. 
Thurston, Nashville, Tennessee. A paper read before the Tennessee His- 
torical Society of Nashville, Dec. 19, 1887. Published by order of the so- 
ciety. Reprinted in the Magazine of American History, May, 1888. 


This is another of the articles which are growing quite numerous, whose 
object is to show that the Mound-builders were Indians. If we could have 
the other side advocated, we would come nearer the truth: for the dissimi- 
larities are what we want, rather than the similarities. The great mistake 
made by most writers is, that they hold that the Mound-builders were all 
of one class, whereas they were of different classes. We agree with 
Mr. Thurston when he says that the stone grave race and the builders of 
some of the ancient mounds were Indians; ancestors of the Indians found 
by the whites in this general sectinn. But archzologists recognize a strong 
contrast between the “stone grave” people and the builders of the,pyramidal 
mounds. Walled towns and stockades were erected by Indians who buried 
instone graves. Indians also builded their houses upon the artificial mounds 
and truncated pyramids; but preceding populations must be acknowl- 
edged. The earlier Mound-builders must be regarded as differing from 
modern Indians ; though some will persist in making them so wonderfully 
different that no one can undertake to show the difference without being 
misunderstood. So far as this article goes, we regard it as conclusive; but 
Gen. Thurston will probably acknowledge that there is a difference be- 
tween the earth-works and the relics of Indians, which would prove that suc- 
cessive tribes had overrun this region. This is the point which we are anx- 
ious to have taken up, and to learn about, The characteristics of each. The 
dissimilarities are more important than the similarities. 


The Journal of American Folk-Lore. Edited by Franz Boas, T. Frederick 
Crane, J. Owen Dorsey ; W. W. Newell, general agent. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Subscription, $3.00; single num- 
bers, $1.00 


This journal starts off with remarkable strength and completeness of 
equipment. It was but a few years ago that the secretary of the Folk-Lore 
Society of Great Britain proposed to the editor of this journal to establish a 
branch society in America. But after corresponding with various parties, 
the effort was abandoned. Fortunately, however, there has been a combi- 
nation of gentlemen in Boston, in Washington, in New York, Philadelphia, 
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and many other places; and as a result a strong society is established. A 
few persons have been left out from the membership who should have had 
a prominent part. But this is excusable, inasmuch as there is more or less 
provincialism in this country ; and it seems to be difficult for parties located 
in certain sections to recognize the workers located in other sections. We 
see no remedy for this, except for each section to have its own local society, 
and its own organ of publication. In that case there will be a recognition 
of the actual workers and the students in ethnology will be aware of one 
another’s existence. 


Catalogue Minnesota Historical Society, 1888. Vol, I. A. L. Vol. II. M. Z, 

St. Paul; Pioneer Press Company. 

The growth of libraries at the West has been very rapid within the past 
few years. Historical Societies have had very considerable patronage from 
States, and as a result, have been able to collect extensively. The three 
States, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Kansas are in the lead. These libra- 
ries serve not only as reference for the citizens dwelling at the capitals, but 
to a certain extent, to literary gentlemen who reside in the vicinity. This 
society was organized in 1849, and during the war it died out; in 1864 it 
was resuscitated ; in 1881 a fire in the capital occurred. The present library 
is the result of about seven years labor. It contains 14,431 bound volumes, 
13,593 pamphlets, and is valued at $50,000. Mr. John Fletcher Williams 
has been librarian from the beginning, and to his indefatigable industry 
must be given the credit for the growth and the prosperity of the society. 
Beauty Crowned; or the Story of Esther, the Jewish Maiden, by Rev. J. A. 

Fradenburg, Ph. D., D. D. New York; Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati, 

Cranston & Stowe. 

The light which archeology throws on ancient life in the East, is illus- 
trated by this book. The beautiful story of Queen Esther is here put into 
a new setting. The picture is the same as that given in the Scriptures, 
but the frame is different. Some might think that the attention was called 
to the frame more than to the picture, as there is a constant dwelling upon 
the archeological history and surroundings. Still the story proves more 
attractive after one has read the descriptions of the palace and the various 
personages that figured in the palace. The vast kingdom, the magnificent 
palace, the banquet of wine, the queenliness of beauty, the decorations of 
beauty, the magnificent heroism, the poetic justice are subjects on which 
the author dwells. It is a very readable book, and shows great familiarity 
with the customs and peculiarities of the Assyrians and Persians at the 
time of King Xerxes during the reign of Queen Esther. 

Discovery of the Origin of the Name of America, by Thomas De St. Bris. 

New York. 

The object of this book is to prove that the name America was derived 
from a district in the north part of South America, which was discovered 
by Columbus on his third voyage. The author gives a history of the voy- 
ages to this region, and quotes the language of the voyagers when they 
gained the name of the district. Among the navigators are Columbus, Amer- 
igo Vespucci, Sir Walter Raleigh. It contains also a description of Balboa’s 
discovery, and Pizarro’s conquest. The name America, it appears, was 
applied to the region including the United States of Colombia, Venezuela, 

Ecuador and Peru. The book contains a description of the Incas of Peru 
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and their palaces. It isa scholarly production, and the author thinks he 
has made out his case. It is well illustrated and is offered for sale by the 
American News Co., New York, for 50 cents, paper cover. 


Trish Wonders. The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, Leprecawns, Banshees, 
Fairies, Witches, Widows, Old Maids, and other Marvels of the Emerald Isle. 
By D. R. McAnally, Jr. Illustrated by H. R. Heaton. Boston and New 
York; Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


This is a very amusing and interesting book. The author spent many 
months in passing around among the Irish cottages and gathering the an- 
cient tales and Folk Lore, and has presented them in the exact language in 
which they were told. It is amusing to notice how the same tales which 
have a world-wide circulation will sound when repeated in Irish blarney 
and clothed with the imagery peculiar to the Irish peasantry. Any one 
will enjoy reading the different stories whether he is interested in folk lore 
or not; but back of the amusement there is a very considerable amount of 
instruction. The publishers have presented the volume in elegant shape, 
excellent type, sumptuous binding and tinted paper. It is an elegant book 
and will serve as a delightful pastime for any gentleman’s family. 


The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition, by Frederic Henry Hedge. Bos- 
ton; Roberts Bros. 1870. 


This little volume treats of the Bible account of the creation and of the 
early condition and history of man, from the semi-theological standpoint. 
The author takes the middle ground between the literal interpretation of 
the scriptures, and the scientific statement of facts, and endeavorsto recon- 
eile the two. The book was written, however, anterior to many of the dis- 
cussions which have come up; while it is suggestive, it is somewhat out of 
date. Very little is said about Genesis and geology, and for this the reader 
would need to go to other books. The novel opinion is advanced that 
Adam in Paradise represents man at an advanced stage in history, the 
primeval man having ante-dated this record. It is, however, an opinion 
only ; itis not substantiated by facts. The book is interesting, in its 
style, and proves very suggestive to the reader. It will help any one 
who desires to reconcile the scripture record with scientific facts. 


American Notes and Queries. A medium of inter-communication for literary 
men, general readers, etc. Vol.1, No.4. Published weekly by William 
L. Walsh, 619 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


This little journal is full of information on all curious and out-of-the-way 
matters. It may be said to serve the same office in the modern literary 
world, that THe ANTIQUARIAN does in the prehistoric world. The editors 
are prominent literary men; one of them is the editor of Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine, and is the president of the Journalists’ Club. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Eleventh Report of the State Board of Health of Wisconsin. 1887. 


“The Evacuation of Battery Wagner, and Battle of Ocean Pond An address 
delivered before the Confederate Survivors Association in Augusta, Georgia, on 
Memorial Day, April 36, 1888, by Fol. Fharles F. Jones, Jr., LL , D.” 



















EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


Rev. W. C. WINSLOW, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Vice-President and Honorary Treasurer. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I, The Store City of Pithom. Third edition, revised, in press. Thirteen plates 
and two maps. e route of the Exodus is treated. 


If. Zoan is). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest of 
all colossi is in this volume. * 


III. Naukratis. Part I. Forty-five plates and plans. Particularly valuable to 
classical readers, students in Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as 
coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, weights, etc., etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 

IV. Somhen. With eleven plates, maps and plans. The plates are large and un- 

‘olding. 

In Press or Preparation. NAUKRATIS, Part II. Profusely illustrated. —— 
DAPHNE (TAHPANHEsS) and other sites. Profusely illustrated. —— TANIS. Part II. 
Fully illustrated. BuUBASTIS. Finely illustrated. The disclosures at Naukratis 
and Bubastis are not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on contempo- 
a Be ag may than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greeceand Asia Minor. At 
Bubastis, in April, were found inscribed monuments of the highest importance, re- 
lating to the Hyksos kings, “Joseph’s Pharaoh,” and the 18th dynasty. 

All donors or subscribers of not less than $5 are entitled to the illustrated volume 
of the season, and the annual report with lectures, list of subscribers, patrons, bal- 
ance-sheet, etc. And they can procure the previous volumes, such as Zanis I, Naw- 
kratis I, at $ each. The FuND s the postage on the books. These low rates, made 
on behalf of the many of limi means who need the books, are ible, as the 
entire labor upon them isa gratuity. The FunpD absolutely depends on voluntary 

ress, 


contributions. For circular add 
DR. WINSLOW, 
525 Beacon Street, BOSTON 


A NEW WORK ON EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 


By Rev. S. D. PEET. 


Editor of American Antiquarian, Author of “Prehistoric Architecture in 
America,” “Location of Indian Tribes,” and several 
other Works. 


200 Pages, Smo, Illustrated with 160 Wood-cuts. 
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is = have lost your pocketbook, you will listen to any one who can tell you how 
tit back. If you have lost your health—which is more precious—listen to us. 








Mediciues can do nothing but check diseases; they act negatively, not positively. 
They cannot build up your health or bring back your strength, or renew your vitality. 
Why do you hesitate to join the sage army who are — COMPOUND OXYGE 
when you know two things: First, By no possibility can it harm you. Second, in 

nine cases out of ten it must benefit you. 

The quality of our curative t is proved by the success in our business du: 
the last eighteen years. Inv te, and you will not hesitate a moment. We wi 
send free some of our books on the subject of HEALTH, if you will send your ad- 
dress. DRS, STARKEY & P. ’ 
Please mention THE ANTIQUARIAN. 1526 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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AND FOR 
PAMFLETS, CLIPPINGS, NOTES, SCRAP BOOKS, INDEX RERUMS, Ete. 
Second Edition. Revised aud Greatly Enlarged. 


By MELVIL E. DEWEY, A. M. 


Professor of Library Economy and Chief Librarian of Columbia College; Consulting 
Librarian of Wellesley College; Secretary American Library Association ; 
late of Amherst College Library, and Editor Library Journal. 


BOSTON: LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 HAWLEY ST. 








BRIEF DESCRIPTION. 


All known subjects ar groupt into 10 Classes numbered with the digits, 
0—9, e. g.5 is Science. Each Class is treated as a separate library and di- 
vided into 10 Divisions numbered likewise, e. g. 51 is Mathematics. Each 
Division has 10 Sections e. g. 513 is Geometry. Many of these Sections ar 
further divided so that the minutest topic may hav a specific number, all 
after the first three figures being arranged as decimals. Thus 331.89 is 
Strikes, or to giv the meaning of each fi in order (as would be seen at a 
ree in the book) Sociology; Political Economy; Capital, Labor and Wages; 

boring Classes; Strikes. All subjects in the scheme ar arran in simple 
arithmetical order, and the great Index in a single alfabet enables a novice 
to assign the minutest topic to its exact place in the classification or to find 
anything already assigned by the quickest and cheapest method yet discov- 
ered. ll directions ar given for applying this system to its manifold uses 
and also for variations to meet special cases. A 40-page pamflet with full 
explanations how this is done and suggestions of its great practica! value to 
every literary worker will be sent free to any applicant. 


This scheme, first printed in 1876 in 40 had 1000 heads in the Tables 
and the largest Subject Index then printed. This edition has many subjects 
divided a hundred fold more minutely, the Index is many times as large, a 
colum explanatory of the scope of each topic, distinctiv type and improved 
arrangement, add greatly to the accuracy and rapidity of reference. Ample 
space is given for ms. notes in the tables, and various editions provide for 
special wants. This edition is equally adapted to the largest public or 
smallest private collection, to books on shelves, pamflets in cases, clippings 
in scrap ks, cards in catalogs, notes in boxes and trays, etc. Wherever 
compared for economy and ease of adoption and use, it is chosen above all 
others. See 40-page descriptiv circular. 

Scores of articles exactly fitted for the most convenient use of this system 
in its manifold applications hav been made by the publishers in order to 
insure the best ape 1 ma at pag beng - —- These include —_ slips, 
cases, trays, charts, guides, scrap , index rerums, etc., etc. Descriptiv 
circulars free. 

Price Postpaid. Half Turkey, gilt, A. L. A. Binding, $5.00. Full Per- 
sian morocco, gilt, flexible, $5.00. 

No person interested in libraries can afford not to investigate this system 
now adopted more widely than any half dozen others. Sample pages free. 


Library Bureau, Publishers, 32 Hawley St., Boston, 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL BOOKS 
For Sale at the Office of the Americaw Antiquarian. 
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ANTIQUARIAN PAPERS. 


PIM ty ng diff t blished in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, but 
& VO. eT Sea the magazine unchanged. 


sO. L—THE MOUNDBUILDERS, Price 20 Cents each. 


Emblematic Mounds, by Dr. J. N. DeHart; —— ey 16 pp. The ae ae a 
Description of Works near Muscatine, Stevenson; ma: £2. 
The Moundbuilders’ Mey at Newark, ‘Ohio, Ly O3 Smucker ; 10 pp. P te antiga 
of the Missouri Bluffs, by 8. V. Proudfit; 10 pp. The Probable Nationality of ound- 
builders, by D. G. Brinton; 10 The ‘Moundbuilders, a Classification of their different 
Works, by v. 8. D. Peet, wi cuts and ma Ay Fm. The Emblematic Mounds and the 
Totem System of the Indian Tribes, 16 i —— item of the Emblem- 
atic Mounds, 16 pp. and cuts. The it Villages of the uilders, 28 pp., cuts 
Village Habitations, 16 pp. and cu 


NO. IL ARCHZOLOGICAL RELICS. Price 10 Cents each. 


These papers are from 2 to 8 each ; those marked with a star have cuts represen 
the relics described. aa ieiaii a 


aq ngaiteinl Memnds 96 Gilliontna, Illinois. Sacrificial Mounds in O Cc. I. Mets. 

Pent 8 wn Shallen Fy Stone Tubes, F. Berlin 1 Bolics in V SH a ba hate 
‘ermon: 

Relics in Michigan, Bela B. ‘Hotbeed. ana toe in Lowndes County, Missiosippi & 
C. Love. Indian Villages in Kansas, A. a eg yp ye 
Pease. Indian Wy ~ in New York, Robert Howe ounds in Ohio, a B. Case. Danes 
in ST Relic eee oe A. B. Blair. Relics 
in Oregon arriot B Buckingham. Lookout Mounds Ohio, Peter Neff. Earthworks in 
the Missouri, 8. V. Proudt#it. t Pottery, W. McAdams. Wisconsin Cop J.D. 
Butler. Wild Rice,* E. L. Sateen Nest of Flint Relics oe. Cloth Robe 
from a Yn 8. H Binkley. Ancient i * Harrison W: Post-Mortem Amulets, 
R. J. uharson. Inscribed P. ‘W. Morse. M Pueblo Tndians, E. A. 


> cri! 
eR, — eg a. a Manufacturing Village, H. Binkley. 
Sand Fields and Shell Heads’ Ano Cc. F. ay ~ a a in the Mounds, Ww. McAdams. 


Welsh Butterfly, M. C. tion in Mexico, Paul Shumacher. Rare 
Stone eo J.D. emutlen Stone, Mask. Peter Neff. The Crucial Copper, J. D. 
Butler. ——- Finds in Mexico, W. Aart Dowe. = mes and Ornaments of Mound- 


artin. B in 
Canon Bleasdell. Burial Mounds in Indiana, M. A. Gavett. ‘Burial Mounds in 
Henry Little. 


NO. Il. INSCRIBED TABLETS AND SCULPTURED RELICS, Price 20 Cents each, 


The Pictured Cave of Lacrosse Valley, t by Ber. Bow Edward Brown, with omy, ® 
Inscribed Stone of Grave Creek Mound, b with cuts, 10 Titzois, Bes... E 
Pipe, a7 AS Farquharson, cut. Inscri Tablet et Bt yo ey, J.D. Ragen, 4 
«ag = Teteupectation 0! John Camp 
The Sacrificial § Btones in the National Museum at Soe ‘wa 
aa, 


PY ote Neff, with on ip 
cuts. Ancient Pi; 


ions, By, Rev, Wantwor Wentworth 
Arcanoi by Ren W Wentworth Wabeter. The Siuktho ticwamats Monument 
erected by King Mesha about 690 BG. 30 po. 


NO. IV. INDIAN TRIBES, THEIR MIGRATION AND LOCATION. Prico 20 cts. each. 


The Location of Indian Tribes in the Northwest Territory at Se Gi Se 
Gm. bo Sev. 8. D, Peet, 16 pp. The Delaware Indians in Ohio during the 
War, by Rev. 8. D. pp. gpg mtn BAL RA Indian tions, 
. 0, and , by Sheldon Jackson, 
10pp. The Dakotan 
Migrations Evidenced by Language, 


NO. V. PREHISTORIC MAN IN EUROPE AND AMERIOA. Price 20 Cents each. 


Eeshevtnte $irn te Buse, I> 2, 6 | Land IL, 18 pp. Palsolithic Man 
America, L. P. Gratacap, Chaps. L., end IIL, i. ee Native American 
\ oa os Compared, by Rev. 
D. Peet, 16 pp. Sources of A Detar eation an to Prebistoris , ditto, 16 pp. The 
Tribal Conditions Chote the Pennetnis Conntticn of Mas atten 10D. 














Twin Crystal Zircon. 


Copies of Naturalist’s 
Leisure Hour, 32 pages, 
given free on applica- 
tion. If stamp is en- 
closed, the subscriber’s 
edition, on heavy paper, 
is sent. 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D., 


No. 1223 BELMONT AVENUE, 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Please state in what 
} Department of Science 
} you are specially in- 


4 terested. 


Largest Stock of Scientific Books in 
America. 


Largest Stock of Minerals in the 
World. 


4) Mi) 
‘all 


i 
/ 


/ i | 











FLINT IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE. 


LL made of handsome material and of the finest workmanship; rare. All of 
good workmanship, but slightly defaced. All make good cabine specimens. 


Common and Rare Types Specified. 


Level: base arrow points, price 
Round * 

aman base arrow points, price 
Stemmed 














Indented stem arrow points, ” 
Notched base 

Leaf shape, thin cutting edge all around the circumference, price.. 
pny a base arrow poi int, pe. 


tary 
. Beveled 7 
. Serratededge “ 
All the above types can be furnished in s oer heads; price and drawing for stamp. 
Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of rel 
J.B. NISSLEY, Ada, Hardin Co., O. 
Mr. Nissley is the authorized agent for the American Antiquarian. 
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FOR SALE. 
Geological and Archawological Specimens, and Scientific Books. 


CoOBALS from the falls of the Ohio a specialty. Can furnish from a single ex- 
ample to one hundred thousand. Correspondence with advanced collectors and 
Professors of Colleges solicited. Best of reference given and satisfaction guaranteed, 
or money will be refunded. 


G,. K. GREENE, 


No. 170 East 30th Street, New Albany, Ind. 
x-1-3t Mention the Antiquarian, 





Ww. D. HUMPHREY, 


DEALER IN 


BUFFALO HORN ORNAMENTS. 


XIGAR VASES, Match Boxes, Toothpick Holders, Lamplighter Vases, Pin a my 

Flower Vases. All kinds of Horns polished and mounted to order. Orders by 
mail will receive prom pt attention and satisfaction guaranteed, 

4&2>-Horns of every description bought and sold. Sanborn, Dakota. 


x-1-10 Mention the Antiquarian, 


INVESTMENT STONE RELICS. 


Se he Fey, oe Se rete) 60OF ALL KINDS. 


copy of the latest issue of Webster's Unabridged, 





Large Stock Oregon 
GEM 


Arrow Heads 


Great variety 


i = Sioux, Acache, Puebio, 
Besides many other valuable features, it contains &c., Indian Relics, 


: A Dictionary Many Species Minerals, 
of 118,000 Words, 3000 - 
A Gazetteer of the fe World SPontanloun Orenechoas: 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, and Tertiary Fossils. 


A Biographical Dictionary &g-Send for Illustrated 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, Catalogue. 


All in One Book. - I, W. STILLWELL. 


a> nian a — Wholesale and Retail 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. Dealer, 
G.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, DEADWOOD, D. T, 








orstords 


Acid Phosphate, 


(LIQUID) 


A preparation of the phosphates that is readily 
assimilated by the system. 


Especially recommended for Dyspepsia, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Indigestion, 
Headache, Nervousness, Wakefulness, Impaired 
Vitality, Ete. 


Prescribed and endorsed by Physicians of all 
schools. 

It combines well with such stimulants as are neces- 
sary to take. 


It makes a delicious drink with 


water and sugar only. 


For sale by all druggists. Pamphlet free. 
. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


i BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Press of VOLK, JONES & MCMEIN, Quincy. 








